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iS LETTER 
SOUTH 


By George Abbe 


All your faces in the rooms I know, 

Lit with remembrance and a peaceful 
flame 

That stirs me here, an exile from the 
snow 

And winter firelight. 
and go 

I watch you and I speak each name. 


As you come 


Whatever you give to each other I 
give with you, 

The particles of my longing shine 

On the plain walls in the quiet light— 

The warmth is mine. 

Whatever you say I repeat in the 
heart’s darkness, 

Giving it silver sound in the burnt- 
out hollow of years, 

For I remember the presents given, 

The color of paper, the ribbon you 
used. 

I remember the tears. 


Green as it always will be the wreath 
brought in from the cold, 

And some of its green is the laughter 
I keep and the stories told, 

And where it curves on the frost of 
the pane 

I return, full-circle, I live again, 

Sharp as the frost in my wish, 

As deep as the berry’s stain. 


Heap wood on the hearth and know 
I have cut it today 

With the mind’s sharp play 

And the edge of the blood’s desire. 

Strike keys where the candles splash 
down, 

And music will bring 

The family-created fire 

And the song I sing 

With you or absent at every season’s 
shrine. 

Your song is mine. 
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SW OP PERS’ 


All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this column. 


COLUMNS 


Allowance: one insertion of not more 


than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper in touch 
with another YANKEE a-sumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the Ist of the month preceding publication. 





Our Christmas tree will be as bare as a 
peeled banana if somebody doesn’t come to 
our rescue. Will swop ski equipment for some 
glamorous tinsel and gauze angels and things. 





I want a printing press 5 x 8 or larger. 
What do you want for the one you have? 
D—2 


What am I offered in trade for: 2 old 
fashioned, wooden, carpenter's planes; a 
man's bicycle; a B & L compound micro- 
scope; a new pair of fur-lined men’s dress 
gloves, size 9; various guns and books. D—3 





The baby sat on my guitar so | need an- 
other. Offer weekend board in New Hamp- 
shire ski country. D—4 


I have a Hammond typewriter with 
leather case; standard keyboard with French 
accent keys. Original cost about $150. Ex- 
cellent condition. Who has a late model 
rifle? D—5 





[ want a can ‘of heavy maple syrup in re- 
turn for typing manuscript or what have 
you. D—6 


Radio—six “tube Pilot Midget Receiver 
costing new $50. Little used. Would like to 
swop for maple sugar and syrup and braided 
rug. D—7 





A good winter home is offered lonely 
piano. Must be worthy of tender treatment. 
Will keep it tuned, dusted and played only by 
expert. No Chop Sticks, babies or forgotten 
burning _ cigarettes. D—8 





Would like to exchange Peter Parley’ s His- 
tory for subscription to YANKEE dating 
from April 1937, D—9 


Girls, look! I have a short seal coat, well 
brought up, with sable collar. Very stylish 
and urban. I'd like home-made canned 
goods. D—10 


~ ‘Have a a mandolin, mellow and mild. What 
have you? D—11 


Some baby clothes. s. Most of them ot origin- 
ally fine quality, though some look ratty 
now, the way things washed a-lot are apt 
to. What do you offer? D—12 





I have sheep skin coat; only needs new 
button loops; —— size. Khaki pants lace 
leg, size 32. L. L. Bean's hunting shoes, 10” 
high, size 9; snow shoe loops, fine condi- 
tion. Tubbs snow shoes and harnesses, very 
good. Choice of any two for Savage 22 high 
power rifle. D—13 


The North Wind Doth Blow and who has 
red woolen underwear? I'd give almost any- 
thing for some. D—14 








Will swop hand colored greeting cards « or 
color your snaps for homespun blanket 
strips, old fashioned calico prints or cream 
pitcher cow. D—15 





I'm looking for old fashioned wooden 
toys. Have some pottery to swop. D—16 





Tuxedo, generous size 38, in excellent 
condition will be swopped for genuine old 
pewter—bowl, platter, etc. Would come to 
any bargain in order to get pewter. D—17 








I would like a gallon of yummy maple 
syrup. Would you take a blouse or a hat in 
exchange for such female distress? D—18 


Wanted: ‘“‘The Underwood Family “of 
America’”’ by Dr. Marcus Underwood; 2 vols. 
Could reciprocate with clean, modern, sec- 
ondhand bathroom fixtures, or large ‘size 
white iron crib, or hand apple press, or what 
would you like? D—i9 





repaired but good 
shape. Swop for usable second hand snow- 
shoes. D—20 


Flexible Flyer (small) ; 





Stroller with hood; suitable child 1-3; 
cost $23, fair condition. Want small electric 
train or what have you? D—21 





Effortless ice cream freezer (no turning) ; 
really works; capacity 2 quarts; for maple 
syrup. D—22 


Heavy gilt picture frame, 3’ x 4’. Who 
wants it? Whatcha got? D—23 











What am I offered for canary bird cge 
and stand; no canary? D—24 





Tip cart for child 2-3, perfect ‘condition. 
Want old maps of N. E. D—25 











KNOCK, KNOCK— 


If the swopper O—20 will speak up and 
identify himself, the swop editor will send 
him or her a number of inquiries which are 
waiting at the YANKEE office. 











—— 
Alexander Hamilton Modern Business 
Course; cost $150. Thirty volumes or so, 


hardly opened. Want complete ski outfit suit- 
able for dub; shoe size 7%. D—26 


Handsome cut glass pitcher. Got any old 
plates? D—27 








High chair, outgrown by two babies but 
can still take it. Any offers? D—28 





Got any ballads suitable for guitar? Tell 
me what you want. D—29 





Would like tough alley cat, wily and 
wiry. Have a sissy long haired one to swop. 


D—30 


Who has any good ‘modern poetry anth- 
ologies? I have some pottery. D—31 


I have a little girl who has a pony and a 
sleigh, but hasn't any harness. Would be 
willing to give up my Kennebec canoe for 
harness and a blanket. D—32 


I have ‘‘Godey’s Ladies Book,”’ an old 
pewter coffee pot, a four-poster quilt, and 
fine Webster's unabridged Dictionary, 1899. 
I want red table cloth, hand made rugs, an- 
tique iron door for brick oven, and apples. 
D—33 


I have etchings in color and in black. 
mezzotints and lithographs. What have you? 
Would like maple syrup or honey. D—34 


Have set (10 vols.) Chamber's Encyclo- 
pedia 1888. What have you? Hooked rugs 
or chair seats? D—35 


Who has a copy of the Christmas 1899 
New England magazine to swop? What 
would you like for it? D—36 





























I have an English pigskin riding saddle 
and bridle and a Brownish Drake radio. Let 
me know what you have. D—37 


Wanted a copy of Sarah Orne Jewett’s Toy 
Lover and Thoreau’s Cape Cod with water 
color illustrations. What do you want? | 


will try to get it. D—38 


I have 2 large 3-section oak filing cabin- 
ets; 1 graphotype for making addressograph 
plates; 1 power multigraph, both type setter 
and printer; 1 Barnstead electric water still 
(capacity 2 gals. per hour). Will swop for 
nautical equipment, good up-to-date reference 
books, or what have you. D—39 


Printing press for printing from engraved 
copper plate, calling cards, wedding invita- 
tions, stationery, etc. In perfect condition. 
Will swop for Rhode Island Red pullets 
turkeys, maple syrup or a black wal- 
nuts or butternuts. D—13 


Will swop a one 5 Hubbard mar- 
ine engine, good condition, for small radio 
suitable for schooner, or ship’s clock which 
strikes the bells. S—4 





Will swop winter photographs: door- 
yard scenes, human interest stuff: cars being 
pulled out of snow-banks, farmers cutting 
ski-trails, etc. for ski equipment. (Profes- 
— ski photographers need not apply). 
1 


I will swop a one cylinder gasoline engine, 
Hercules, in nice condition, for a dog kennel 
fence, strong, and about 10 ft. high. Not 
interested in chicken wire. S—18 


For a Currier and Ives New England scene 
or a nice piece of milk glass, I will swop four 
swell pocketbooks; 3 real leather, one of 
them brand new; dark green, Kelley green 
and dark red (this slightly torn inside) ; and 
1 navy blue homespun. S—21 








What Yankee something am | offered for 
a single feather ostrich evening fan, peach 
and white? Has tortoise shell handle. Needs 
cleaning but is not moth-eaten. S—26 


What have you? 





I have a spinning wheel. 

S—27 

Who has maple syrup, first grade, for some 

nice oil lamps? There are a dozen hand 

lamps and a tew larger and table models. 
9 














Wanted: to swop $2,500 summer place, 
Newport, N. H. with view from hill, for 
lake or pond property. Au—1 


Three year Rock Maple seedling trees to 
swop for turkey eggs. Au—2 


The artistic expressions of our fore- 
mothers in weaving. Old coverlids in small 
pieces. What have you? S—64 


Seven months old female Collie, sable and 
white. Not a show specimen, but a lovely 
pet and splendid guard. Value, $25—state 
your offer. Could use pure-bred pullets, 
White Leghorns or Buff Orphington. S—66 


Will swop one Johnson Lightwin outboard 
motor (1931 model) in excellent condition 
and one Corona portable typewriter (same 
vintage) for coin of the realm. Any rea- 
sonable offer. Might ' consider Stanley 
Steamer. S—67 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 53] 
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KEEPING UP 
WITH THE WORLD 






\EADING AS WE DO many 
of the New England 
weeklies, and dailies, we 
are always surprised at 
the large amount of foreign and na- 
tional news these papers contain. A 


daily in Portsmouth, N. H....or 
Newburyport, Mass....for instance, 


will headline Spanish massacres or 
other important foreign news in larger 
type than even the Christian Science 
Monitor, or the New York Herald 
Tribune, or the New York Times... 
all purporting to carry the interna- 
tional scene. 

Nor is this phenomenon any less 
surprising to us when we hear the vast 
amount of foreign news in the local 
radio news broadcasts. Lowell Thom- 
as, for example, one of New Eng- 
land’s favorite informers, always 
has Spain or France or Geneva or the 
Far East for our world-hungry ears. 

Our surprise is not so much that 
the press and the radio are doing such 
a splendid job in reporting these for- 
eign conditions...as it is that we 
New Englanders, known the world 
over for our “narrow provincialism” 
should demand as much of it as we 
do. 

Most of us, for example, certainly 


don’t want to go to these places we 
hear about. 


A short while back, we listened to 
an oration by one of England’s lead- 
ing publicity men. When he was 
done, an American lady who had 
been sent abroad during the summer 
to investigate English conditions was 
called upon... 

“Gents,” she began... “Believe me 
when I say that after three months 
abroad, I wouldn’t swop the whole 
of the British Isles for my own little 
one-acred, bedraggled, Connecticut 
shack... Talk about your Christmas 
dinners... Why Lady So-and-So. out 
in one of those English castles told us 
one day she had to call off her week- 
end party because two of her sixteen 
servants had flown the coop. Here in 
America...I entertained that same 
English lady... when one of my two 
servants had ducked out from under 
...and what did I do? I didn’t tell 
her to go to a restaurant. I cooked the 
whole dinner from soup to nuts... 
myself ...and she got a good dinner 


in eess 
There it was...A New England- 
er’s pride in her home town... and 


in her own ability. Piccadilly wasn’t 
in it. And yet, we'll warrant that 
among the first items that her eyes 
scan in the morning Manchester Un- 
ion or the Portland Press Herald or 
the Providence Journal (she no 
doubt reads them all... traveling as 
much as she does in New England) 
are those concerning Piccadilly and 
its ilk. What a laugh she gets when 


she thinks of what those unfortunate 
foreigners have got for what they call 
living. 

And what about the stay-at-homes 
... the people who never have gone 

. and never will go more than spit- 
ting distance from their own front 
stoop? How about them? Why do 
they read the foreign news if they 
don’t know anything about the 
places? Well...some of them don't. 

One Yankee, namely Virginia Ran- 
dall of Hartford, Conn., with whom 
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we were discussing this and other 
matters, told us that she for exam- 
ple had just been around the world 
this past weekend without leaving 
these six New England states. 

“I didn’t see its fjords, but I visited 
Norway (Maine). I wasn’t in France, 
but I saw Calais (Maine), Orleans, 
(Mass. and Vermont), Paris (Maine), 
Versailles (Connecticut), and Mont- 
pelier (Vermont). 

“I wasn’t baptized in the River 
Jordan but I was in Canaan (N. H. 
and Conn.), Bethlehem (N. H.), Jer- 
icho (Vt.), Hebron, (Conn.), Gilead 
(Conn.), New Sharon (Me.), Mt. 
Lebanon (Mass.) and Mt. Carmel 
(Me.). 

“And as for the British Isles... I 
was in over forty towns of the sixty- 
four in New England which bear the 
original English names... 

“Then there were Corinth and 
Athens... neither of which were in 
Greece...a Portland, which was not 
Iceland, Abington, Mass. . . . far more 
preferable to me than Abington in 
the Galapagos Islands, as was Union 
in Connecticut preferable to that of 
Salvador. 

“Islands? Who wouldn’t rather be 
in Gardner, Mass. than in Gardner, 
off Honolulu; Malden, Mass. than on 
Malden somewhere in the North 
Pacific; Hanover, N. H. than Han- 
over off the coast of South America; 
Cornwall, Connecticut than Corn- 
wall in the Prince Gustave Adolph 
Sea in the Arctic Ocean; Norfolk and 
Avon, Conn...and Chatham, Mass. 

.rather than off the coast of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand? 

“As for Ontario there was Sudbury 
(Mass.), Cobalt (Conn.) and Peter- 
borough (N. H.). There was Kent 
(Conn.) from the Northwest...and 
Hebron (Conn.) from Labrador... 
and for Greenland, Cape Brewster 
(Mass.). 

“Why go to Europe, when there are 
Lisbon (N. H. and Me.)... Madrid 
(Me.), Berlin (Conn. and N. H.), 
Dresden (Me.)...Florence (Mass.), 
Rome (Me.), and Milan (Me.). One 
doesn’t have to go to Switzerland to 
be in Ayer, (Mass.)” 

After that, the answer to New Eng- 
land’s consumption of foreign news, 
was of course easy to understand. 
Lowell Thomas hadn't been getting 
away with anything all these months 

.any more than had the New Eng- 
land press. We Yankees could see 
through those whiskers all right. It 
was New England we were hearing 
about! 


2 








PBEACE 





ARLY IN DECEMBER a@ great group of the nations of the Americas, 
) including the United States, is to assemble in Buenos Aires for a 
(es conference. In this group, called together by President Roosevelt, 
Gs twenty-one countries, all of which are republics, will be represented. 
The territory which they cover comprises the entire Western Hemisphere, with 
the exception of the scattered regions which are part of the British Empire and 
a few tiny islands which belong to France. In spite of the large amount of space 
occupied by the Dominion of Canada, the total territory under foreign control 
in the New World is inconsiderable compared to that covered by South and 
Central America, the independent islands of the West Indies, and the United 
States. Brazil alone is as large as our own immense country. The coastline of 
Chile is three thousand miles long—a distance equal to that between the North 
of Norway and the South of the Red Sea. And not only in size is this group 
impressive. Its culture is venerable yet vital—the University of Lima, for in- 
stance, is a hundred years older than Harvard and both command respect in 
every corner of the globe. Its scenery is peerless—there are no discovered 
natural beauties which can surpass those to be found in the Falls of Iguazu and 
Niagara Falls, the Straights of Magellan and the Inland Passage of Alaska, the 
heights of the Andes and the Rockies, the Chilean Lakes and Crater Lake. 
Its resources are limitless. The most superficial glance at a few of its products, 
exclusive of our own—beef and wheat from Argentina, coffee from Brazil, Col- 
ombia and all Central America, oil from Venezuela, copper from Chile, tin 
from Bolivia—is enough to convince the most casual observer that Latin Amer- 
ica and the United States, by pooling their sources of supply, can feed, equip 
and generally maintain not only themselves and each other but the world at 
large. The power and prestige, both actual and potential, of Pan-America is 
almost overwhelming. 


But Pan-America, at this crucial moment in the world’s history, when 
fascists and communists are at each others’ throats, when Asia is seething and 
Europe on the point of explosion, is not assembling to discuss commerce, cul- 
ture or dominion. It is assembling to discuss peace. The nations of the Pan- 
American Union are determined that whatever happens elsewhere they will 
dwell in harmony with each other, and that they will labor unceasingly 
towards perfecting this end. Peace is the one subject on the agendum of the 
conference, and those who are directing its destinies are determined that there 
shall be no departure from this theme, or even any variations of it, unless 
these are obviously cogent, helpful and germane to the great general subject. 
With this as a working program, the conference cannot fail to be fruitful. 


I do not know whether there was conscious desire in the minds of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his counsellors, that this conference, perhaps the most 
significant in history, should be held at the time of year when the thoughts 
of men and women turn instinctively to the angels’ ageless message of peace 
on earth, good will toward men. But if there was not there has been a most 
happy coincidence of date. The Christmas story will have a new meaning for 
Americans everywhere, from New England to Tierra del Fuego if we interpret 
this in spirit and in truth. The New World will endure and rise triumphant 
even if it does so above the ashes of the old. 
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WHY THE WORDS MERRY 
WHY THE CELEBRATION OF CHRISTMAS IS SO RECENT HERE 


N CuristTMAs Eve in Boston 

the tall pointed fir on the 

Common will blaze with 

light; chimes in high bel- 
fries will ring out “Hark! The Her- 
ald Angels Sing!”; children in red 
mittens will run with holly wreathes 
and gay bundles under their arms; 
on Beacon Hill, shining with candles, 
carollers will sing “Joy to the World! 
the Lord is Come.” 

The spirit of Christmas was not 
always so warmly abroad in New Eng- 
land. The greatest holiday of the year, 
and of the Christian Church, was cel- 
ebrated in strange ways in England 
300 years ago, and banned in even 
stranger ways in New England. For 
years in New England, in fact it was 
actually illegal to say Merry Christ- 
mas. 

One always thinks of an English 
Christmas in the terms of Dickens— 
“Christmas Eve, Dick! Christmas, 
Ebenezer!” “Mr. and Mrs. Fezzwig 
took their stations, one on either side 
of the door and shaking hands with 
every person, individually as he or 
she went out, wished him or her a 
Merry Christmas!” Or of Washington 
Irving—“that solemn and sacred feel- 
ing that blends with our convivial- 
ity.” 

No! In the early seventeenth cen- 
tury there was not dignity, there was 
not sacredness about Christmas in 
England. It was a time for gambling, 
wassail, drunken minstrels, ribald 
songs. One can still feel a sense of 
shock when one reads of the desecra- 
tion of the actual service in the 
church. Then marche this heathen 
company towards the church and 
church yeard, their pipers piping, 
drummers thundering, their bells 
jyngling, their hobby horses and other 
monsters skirmishing amongst the 
crowd, and in this sort they goe into 
the church (though the minister bee 
at prayer or preaching,) dancing and 
swinging their handkerchiefs over 
their heads... Then after this about 
the church they go again and again, 
and so forth into the churchyard 
where they have com monly their ban- 


quetting tables set up. 
(Anatomie of Abuses, Philip Stubs). 
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THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF CHRISTMAS 


By Anne Wilder 


No wonder the Puritans rebelled! 
They had heard the very Nunc dim- 
ittis interrupted by a merry shout: 

Yule, yule, yule, 

Three puddings in a pule, 
Crack nouts and cry Yute! 
They had heard hymns raised, not 
reverently to the Holy Child, but 

madly to the spirit of wassail: 
...do him honour who’s our King 
And LorpD OF ALL THIS REVELLING! 

Then, too, in addition to a very 
natural reaction against these pagan 
and shocking celebrations at the very 
altar itself, the Puritans were busy 
with sterner things than holiday-mak- 
ing. Not only had they no inclination, 
they had no heart, no time to cele- 
brate Christmas. 

In the desperate fall of 1621 Gov- 
ernor Bradford harrassed, sleepless 
with anxiety, commanded the colon- 
ists: No Christmas festivities com- 
rades! Work, the night approacheth 
and London merchants must be paid. 

It was just four days before Christ- 
mas in that black year that the little 
band, depleted in numbers, hungry, 
reduced to half rations of food, re- 
ceived from Canonicus the rattle- 
snake skin filled with arrows, sinister 
declarations of Indian war. Bradford 









CHRISTMAS WERE ONCE BANNED; 


handed back the skin filled with bul- 
lets but he was not in a Christmas 
mood! 

He records in his Log Book that 
on Christmas he called the Puritans 
out to “worke.” Some of them shook 
their heads and said, “worke” on 
Christmas, was against their consci- 
ence. “O.K.” (in effect) said the val- 
iant governor, and promptly led away 
ye rest and left them. But when he 
came back and found them pitching 
bars and balls he told them with vig- 
or that for them to play on Christmas 
while others worked was against HIS 
conscience. 

In 1659 Christmas was actually 
cut from the calendar in Massachu- 
setts and Whosoever shall be found 
observing any such day as Christmas 
and the like, says the Law of 1659, 
shall pay... five shillings as a fine to 
the County. A similar law was in 
effect in Connecticut. 

One’s first reaction may be dismay 
at the thin-lipped sanctimoniousness, 
the spiritual chill of the Puritans, but 
a study of the old books and diaries 
comforts one with the certainty that 
it was not the spirit of Christmas but 
the desecration of this spirit that the 
Puritans abhorred. 

Samuel Sewall, for instance, one of 
the most vigorous and stubborn sup- 
porters of the Law was by no means 
averse to the good things of life as 
even a cursory scanning of his famous 
diaries will show. Once when he had 
unexpected guests to dine he recor«!s 
unhappily had only a piece of rost 
Beef, Minct pye and tarts to Diner 
but he obstinately forebore to recog- 
nize Christmas as anything but the 
25th of December. In several in- 
stances he mentions with satisfaction 
that things went on as usual on 
Christmas, shops were open, busnes 
and courts carried on. 

No mention of “hollie and ivie 
wreath” indeed! For instance: Decem- 
ber 24, 1685: At night little Hull had 
a sore Convulsion Fit. Friday morn 
Dec. 25 had another Wave upon 
Wave. Mr. Phillips Prayes with Hul- 
lie. Receive Newes this 25th Dec. that 
Bro. St. Sewall hath a Son. 






Sabbath, Dec. 25, 1688. Just as 
Morn. Exercise ends Mr. Cotton 
Mather’s child dies; yet he preaches 
at Charlestown in the afternoon. 

Dec. 25, 1691. Marriage of Hana 
Owen with her Husband’s Brother is 
declar’'d null by the Court of Assist- 
ants. She commanded not to entertain 
him. 

Dec. 25, 1718. Mr. Cooper preaches 
very well concerning Satan’s Winow- 
ing. 

On this last Christmas (1728) he is 
glad to record that the day is not 
given over to revelry—although the 
law had been repealed in 1681. Shops 
are open, he writes, hay, hoop-poles, 
Wood, Faggots, Charcole, Meat 
brought to Town. I read Farewell 
Sermons. 

So bitter was the feeling, so deep- 
cored the hatred against the prostitu- 
tion of Christmas, the “wanton Bac- 
chanalian Christmas,” that more 
than 250 years elapsed in New Eng- 
land before the day was celebrated, 
in a measure, as we celebrate it today. 

In pre-Revolutionary days the Bos- 
tonians were beginning to attend 
Christmas services, largely through 
the influence of the Episcopal 
Church. There were chimes, service 
in the morning with carols, a Christ- 
mas sermon and a collection for the 
poor and a holiday dinner—what one 
diarist called a “very handsome din- 
ner’’—at noon. After all, what better 
way of celebrating Christmas than 
just that? The collection for the poor 
was emphasized always. 

Narragansett, largely settled by 
Episcopalians, and a prosperous col- 
ony, was one of the first settlements 
to sponsor a Christmas really warm 
and brilliant and gay. Master, mis- 
tress and children rode to service on 
horseback, the servants following in 
an ox sleigh (in kitchen chairs, two 
abreast). The family came home, 
bursting with music and joy, and all 
the uncles and the cousins and the 
aunts were collected about a long 
damask-laid table laden with spare- 
ribs and chicken pies and pink hams 
studded with cloves, followed by 
cider, raisin cake and pie “pumpkin, 
apple and minct.” 

Among the Boston Unitarians, 
however, and in the remote villages 
everywhere, Christmas remained un- 
til three, or even two generations 
back, little more than it was in Puri- 
tan times, the 25th of December—or, 
at most, a wintry Sunday. Less than 
100 years ago Wendell Phillips spoke 
of the general method of cramming at 
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Thanksgiving as a sort of compromise 
by Puritan love of good eating for 
denying that wicked Christmas. 

Country children looked forward 
to Thanksgiving, not Christmas, as 
the great holiday of the year. They 
seldom had stockings, tree, presents 
or even a dinner different from any 
other day in the week. 

If relatives came, perhaps, by stage 
from New York, where Christmas was 
a gala day always, stockings might be 
hung by a Vermont chimney and into 
each might be dropped one small use- 
ful gift (mittens, handkerchief, 
socks) one orange and one striped 
stick of candy. Country families tied 
mufflers over their ears and went to 
Christmas church in the morning, 











COLLECT FOR LATE 

DECEMBER 
By ELEANOR VINTON 

| Giver of all my days, 

When late December comes 

Grant me the grace to know 

Warmth of the bittersweet, 

Calm of the snowberry;— 
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Vine of the bittersweet 
Weaving remembered joy, 
Shrub of the snowberry 
Heavy with dreaming peace. 
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children stayed for Sunday School at 
noon and in the evening everyone 
went to church again, down the 
snowy, starlit road, to sing hymns, 
recite Bible verses and stare, if lucky, 
at a fir balsam hung with strings of 
red cranberries and white popcorn. 

“And still,” says a great-grandmoth- 
er from Vermont, “and still—we were 
as gay and, as far as I can judge, as 
contented as the children of the pres- 
ent day.” 

Some Unitarian families in Boston 
and Cambridge, regarding Christinas 
observance as abhorrent Church of 
England, allowed themselves to cele- 
brate New Year’s Day instead with 
gifts and a roast goose. The gifts were 
never lavish and always useful. One 
small Cambridge boy who had prayed 
for a gun, and dreamed of a gun, and 
asked only for a gun, crept downstairs 
70 years ago on New Year’s morning 
and saw a long lovely package marked 
“William”. He scuttled ecstatically 
back to bed, his heart bounding. But 
oh, alas, little William—the long 
lovely package was an umbrella. 

By the eighties the wheel had defi- 
nitely turned—Christmas was Christ- 
mas. The post-Civil War depression 





was over, Episcopalians—the Christ- 
mas-celebrating Episcopalians — were 
becoming fashionable, transportation 
was easier and therefore new customs 
had come in. 

Christmas was beginning to include 
all those enchanting Christmas things 
succulently enumerated by Leigh 
Hunt in his jovial essay “Inexhaus- 
tibility of the Subject of Christmas.” 
Plum pudding, holly, mistletoe, 
waits, carols, Christmas boxes, roast 
beef, fires, trees, turkeys, wines, cards, 
gifts, eating too much. “For mirth’— 
says Hunt—‘‘is also of Heaven’s mak- 
ing.” 

And then Christmas, in the pseudo- 
gay twenties, became too lavish, even 
in New England. Children were ex- 
hausted by too many gifts—they did 
not even know from whom they came. 
Parents dreaded, rather than antici- 
pated Christmas—lists were so long, 
dinners so large. Edna St. Vincent 
Millay wrote her bitter sonnet, “To 
Jesus on His Birthday”. Gate crashers 
violated—and still do violate—the im- 
memorial Christmas Eve hospitality 
of Beacon Hill. Church and the col- 
lection for the poor was not import- 
ant. 

With the passing of the inflated 
era Christmas, fortunately for many 
of us, became simpler, more natural 
and therefore happier. Such small 
things make a happy day! 

Local Christmas Eve observances, 
growing into traditions, start the holi- 
day so charmingly throughout New 
England. In one village the carollers 
wear scarlet capes and carry torches. 
In another a mystery play is given 
every year. In a third Santa Claus de- 
livers baskets, always with tangerines 
to shut-ins. In another carollers join 
hands around a tree on the village 
green. Loveliest of all perhaps is the 
Beacon Hill celebration. 

Laurel wreaths hang on the Bull- 
finch doors, candles flicker behind the 
diamond, the violet panes. Perhaps a 
light crisp snow falls, making a nim- 
bus of light around the lamps in the 
Common, around the tall cone- 
shaped Tree. The Public Gardens are 
like a Monet landscape, seen through 
a white mist. The choir from the 
Church of the Advent, and other 
groups of waits, with powdered shoul- 
ders, snow melting on upraised faces, 
sing out “Good Christian men, re 
joice!” Later in shadowy paneled 
rooms by fire and candle light friends 
hear the midnight chimes and call 
out that happy greeting, no longer 
banned: Merry Christmas! 


YTANK€Eé 
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HE LITTLE GIRL was named 
Mary, after her two grand- 
mothers. Her father’s 
mother had been a scotch 
Mary Jane, and her mother’s mother 
had been Mary Agnes; but Father and 
Mother hadn't been able to decide on 
a middle name for her, so she was just 
Mary Roberts. The little girl thought 
about names a great deal because of 
Cousin Cornelia. Cornelia was a 
beautiful name, exciting in a dark 
mysterious fashion like Cousin Cor- 
nelia’s life when she was away, excit- 
ing in a bright immediate fashion 
like the priceless three or four days 
each year when Cousin Cornelia came 
to visit. Cornelia was a name as soft 
as Cousin Cornelia’s smooth skin, and 
as fresh and clear as Cousin Cor- 
nelia’s marvelously colored _ silk 
dresses with their high throats and 
puffed sleeves and full stiff skirts. 
This morning Mother was helping 
with the paper dolls. Mary’s clumsy 
stubby fingers never sent the scissors 
carefully around the shoulder-flaps 
that would hold the paper dresses on 
Dotty Dimple. No matter how hard 
she tried to cut neatly, Mary invari- 
ably snipped off a sliver of hem or a 
snitch of sailor collar, and Dotty Dim- 
ple, dressed, showed unexpected spots 
of pink shoulder or peeks of leg above 
her dark sensible school stockings. 
Easily now Mother was extracting 
Dotty’s clothes from the magazine 
page—Dotty was going to a masquer- 
ade party and her dresses were those 
of a lady-pirate and a lady-cowboy. 
What worried Mary was that there 
was an extra pair of white bloomers 
with flaps to fasten around Dotty’s 
waist before she could be allowed to 
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WeEvS EVEAD OF A PIN 


MA DIDN’T APPROVE OF HER ...SMALL DAUGHTER MARY DID... 

PA WAS CAUGHT BETWEEN ...AND SO WAS BEAUTIFUL COUSIN 

CORNELIA...ITS A GRAND STORY ABOUT A SITUATION THAT 
EVERY FAMILY KNOWS 


By Frances Frost 


Who is well established in the field of poetry ... who wrote a suc- 


cessful novel about Vermont 


recently...who knows Peter- 


borough, N. H. well from her visits there at the MacDowell Col- 
ony...and Vermont writers’ circles, too, from her visits to 
Middlebury. 


put on either romantic costume... 
an extra pair of bloomers in spite of 
the fact that Dotty had a_ perfectly 
good pair of bloomers and an under- 
shirt already incorporated with her 
paper figure. Mary had just opened 
her mouth to ask Mother if she didn’t 
think it would be pretty bulky and 
hot wearing two pairs of bloomers to 
a party, especially if you were a pir- 
ate, when they heard the postman’s 
nine o'clock step on the front porch. 
Mother sprang up, dropped the scis- 
sors and the mutilated Dotty Dimple 
page, and pretended to race Mary to 
the door. The postman had tall grey- 
blue trouser-legs and a heavy worn 
brown leather pack and a lean face 
that smiled down from under his cap. 
Mary and Mother stood breathlessly 
in the doorway; Mary held out her 
hand, but the postman presented the 
two letters to Mother and gave Mary 
only a pat on the cheek. 

“Red apples,” he said, and touched 
his cap to Mother. 

“Thank you,” Mother said, glanc- 
ing at the letters. 

The postman went down the steps 
and up the sidewalk and turned in at 
Miss Brush’s house. 

“What's red apples?” Mary asked. 

Mother frowned. “Oh, my good- 
ness! The light bill’s a dollar and a 
half this month—your father’ll have 
fits. Your cheeks, he was talking 
about. Put the bill on the sideboard 
where he'll see it and I'll know where 
it is. Cousin Cornelia.” 

Cousin Cornelia! Mary stood still 
in the middle of the sitting-room, the 
light bill in her obedient fingers, her 
toes still half-raised in anticipation of 
the reach up to the sideboard and to 
the blue fruit bowl against which the 
household bills always had to be 
propped so that Mother would re- 
member where they were. “Is she 






coming now?” Mary tried to keep the 
excitement out of her voice, because 
for some obscure and troubling rea- 
son, Mother didn’t like her to be glad 
when Cousin Cornelia came. 

Mother was still reading the letter. 

Mary asked again with studied care- 
lessness, looking down at the light 
bill, “Is she coming?”, but Mother 
didn’t answer, so she trotted hastily to 
the dining-room and propped the 
light bill against the blue bowl. 

When she got back to the sitting- 
room, Mother looked down at her. 
“Wouldn't you know it!” 

“What, Mother?” 

“Her with her city airs and her city 
clothes!” 

“Mother, is Cousin Cornelia com- 
ing?” 

“Yes!” 

“When?” 

“Tomorrow—for a week!" Mother 
sat down in the plush chair by the 
rubber-plant. 

Mary wanted to shout with joy; her 
heart bounced the way her red rubber 
ball bounced cleanly into her cupped 
hands when she threw it against the 
white clapboarded side of Miss 
Brush’s house. 

Mother's eyes were fixed on the 
brown picture of The Ride of Paul 
Revere. “Well,” Mother said. “Well. 
I took care of her when she was born 
and her mother died and I was only 
sixteen. I went over to York State and 
I took care of her, and I cooked and 
slaved for her brothers and I spanked 
Ned when he swiped Mrs. Milton's 
grapes and he yelled like a white- 
head. I took care of her for five years, 
and then her father up and married 
again. He married Mrs. Milton. And 
that’s all the thanks I get.” 

Mary listened carefully, but she 
didn’t know what Mother was talking 





about. She tugged gently at Mother’s 
hand. “Mother, let’s go finish Dotty 
Dimple.” 

“No,” said Mother. “Finish her 
yourself. I’ve got to go get the spare 
room ready.” 

Mary and Mother went down to 
meet the nine-thirty train that Cousin 
Cornelia was coming on. At breakfast 
Mother had said to Father, “I suppose 
you'll have to fall all over her and 
make calf-eyes at her the way you al- 
ways do!” 

Father’s face had turned red and 
he’d stood up without folding his 
napkin or putting it into the sea-shell 
napkin-ring. He’d said quietly, “Lucy, 
I wish you wouldn’t be a god-damn- 
fool.” But he gave the back door a 
good slam when he went out. 

Mary and Mother walked past the 
iron fence that completely shut in the 
big square of mown grass beside the 
station. A fountain stood in the cen- 
ter of the square—a rust-colored iron 
lady balanced a pitcher on her shoul- 
der and the water spouted up out of 
the pitcher and gave the gleaming- 
flanked lady a shower-bath before it 
fell with a lovely splashing sound into 
the round iron basin. 

“Mother, how can they get a lawn- 
mower in there to mow the grass?” 
Mary wished Mother wouldn’t walk 
so fast—she liked to look at the iron 
lady. 

“I don’t know.” 

“Do you suppose they have to put 
it out of one of the station windows?” 

“No,” Mother said. 

“Well, how do they mow it then? 
Do they lift the mower over the fence? 
I should think it’d be awful heavy.” 

“I don’t know!” Mother said impa- 
tiently. 

The station was red brick and it 
had five big arches for the five differ- 
ent train-tracks, and another arch for 
the people. Mary wondered. how the 
station-men could tell which tracks 
were for northbound trains and which 
were for southbound trains, and how 
a train knew which track it was sup- 
posed to come in on. She wanted to 
ask Mother but guessed she’d better 
not; this was one of the days when 
Mother didn’t want to be asked ques- 
tions. 

Mother looked in through the 
waiting-room door at the clock “Five 
minutes to wait.” 

The warm wind swept through the 
south arches and blew the smell of 
train dust along the tracks. Mary 
hoped she wouldn’t be afraid this 
time when the train came—it always 
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Harold L. Chaffey 


COASTERS 
By Harold L. Chaffey 


A lone gull crying rest-ward through 
the dusk, 

When Quoddy islands blur to ink on 
steel, 

Might well bewail the end of canvas 
shot 

With spears of sunset, felt from truck 
to keel. 


Coasters, whose tree-thick spars threw 
zig-zag lines 

Wallowing shoreward for a firmer 
stand, 

Now grounded, lie, like old stained 
masters’ prints, 

Useless, rot-etched upon a plate of 
sand. 


Linkers of isles, tale breeders from 
point to bay; 

From calloused palms, from chanty- 
twisted lips 

Have come the touch, the clasp, the 
smile, the cry, 

That have forever given life to ships. 


Natural the thin, gray hairs; dim 
eyes that reach 

And hunger seaward, age-focused to 
shore, 

Beneath gnarled hand-arch, prow-like 
butting time, 

As slack minds wish 
sailed once more. 


that coasters 





shook the ground as if it would rattle 
the station’s red soot-stained bricks 
about her ears, and it thundered 
down on her like a monstrous black 
screeching dragon spitting smoke and 
sparks. Of course, she was only four, 
last year when Cousin Cornelia came, 
and little girls are more afraid of en- 
gines than big girls who are going to 
enter first grade the day after Labor 
Day. Her sixth birthday wouldn’t be 
until December, but they let you go 
into first grade if you were six before 
New Year's. Last year, she had whim- 
pered and clung to Mother’s hand 
when the train pounded in, but this 
year she would stand straight and 
unfrightened when the engine hooted 
through the arch and bore down on 
her and went past dragging its tail of 
coaches. 

Men were pushing large sack-load- 
ed grey wagons toward the tracks; the 
wagons looked like hay-racks except 
that they had a ladder at each end 
instead of one ladder in front. From 
far off there came a long drawn-out 
wail, and Mother said, “That's it” 
Mary’s insides shivered, with fear of 
the train and with joy that Cousin 
Cornelia was on it. She couldn't re- 
member exactly how Cousin Cornelia 
looked, but she remembered how 
Cousin Cornelia smelled—it was a 
fresh warm soapy and Colgate’s-violet- 
talcum-powdery smell. That was an- 
other thing about Cousin Cornelia 
that Mother didn’t like—her clean 
smell. Cousin Cornelia took a bath 
every day instead of just on Saturday 
nights like ordinary people. There 
was always hot water because the 
kitchen range heated the hot water 
tank behind it, so Cousin Cornelia’s 
bath didn’t bother anybody but Cou- 
sin Cornelia, and Mary couldn't un- 
derstand why it made Mother so mad 
when she heard the water running in 
the tin tub and Cousin Cornelia hum- 
ming softly down the upstairs hall to 
the bathroom. 

The train came screaching around 
the bend by the freight-house, and 
before Mary could manage another 
breath, the cowcatcher had ploughed 
through the station, the drivers pump- 
ing the grinding wheels had slowed 
in their rhythm, and the train had 
paused, trembling impatiently and 
hissing steam from under the coaches. 
Mary had a second in which to gulp 
and be proud that she hadn't reached 
up for Mother’s hand; then Mother 
grasped her wrist, hustling her up 
toward the south arches, past the bag- 
gage cars and the smoker. Cousin 
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Cornelia wasn’t in the first coach; 
people were pouring off the second 
coach. Mary’s stomach turned upside 
down—what if Cousin Cornelia wasn’t 
on the train? Somebody in a purple 
silk dress and a purple hat stood on 
the platform of the second coach and 
waved a gloved hand. 


Mother waved back. “It’s her. 
There she is.” 
Cousin Cornelia descended the 


train steps, holding up her skirt with 
one hand, accepting with her other 
hand the conductor's proffered blue 
arm. The conductor had glittering 
brass buttons on his cuff and down 
the front of his coat. 

“Cousin Cornelia!’’ Mother said, 
and butter would melt in her mouth. 

“Oh, Lucy, I’m so glad to see you!” 
Cousin Cornelia looked terribly hap- 
py and she kissed Mother warmly on 
the mouth. 

Mother pecked at Cousin Cor- 
nelia’s cheek. “My dear! I’m so glad 
you can stay so long!” 

Mary was shocked: Mother was tell- 
ing a wrong-story! 

The conductor stood respectfully 
at Cousin Cornelia’s elbow. “Here’s 
your suitcase, Miss.” 

‘Oh, thank you!” Cousin Cornelia 
who had been preparing to swoop on 
Mary, turned and gave the conductor 
a dazzling grateful smile. 

He touched his cap, grinned help- 
lessly, and swung himself up on the 
steps just as the train howled and 
began to move toward its own par- 
ticular north arch. 

Cousin Cornelia crouched down, 
her splendid purple silk 
skirt in the dust of the station plat- 
form, and held out her arms. Cousin 
Cornelia’s eager blue eyes were asking 
for all the love that Mary had for 
her. Mary’s heart was bursting with 
that love, and she flung her arms 
around Cousin Cornelia’s neck. Cou- 
sin Cornelia smelled of a new smell. 
It wasn’t violet talcum but a tanta- 
lizing lavendar like the little laven- 
dar-and-orris-root _scent-bags _ that 
Mother put in the bureau drawers. 

Mary sniffed frankly. “Um, you 
smell nice!” 

Cousin Cornelia kissed her. “My, 
you're a big girl! And you look nice!” 

Mother’s voice was crisp. “Cornelia, 
you'll get yourself all dirt!” She 
reached for the suitcase. 

Cousin Cornelia stood up. “Don’t 
you carry that, Lucy! Where’s Mr. 
Hackett and his hack?” 

“It's no distance and I can carry 
it just as well as not!” 
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dragging 


“Not on your tintype!” cried Cou- 
sin Cornelia gaily. “That suitcase is 
heavy with clothes, and what’m I 
earning money for if I'm not going 
to spend it?” 

Mary felt uncomfortable, remem- 
bering what Mother had said at 
breakfast: “She puts every penny she 
earns on her back!” 

Mother insisted on carrying the 
suitcase to the hack-stand. For a min- 
ute as they were climbing into Mr. 
Hackett’s hack, Mary thought primly 
that she ought not to be so fond of 
Cousin Cornelia because Mother 
didn’t like Cousin Cornelia or ap- 
prove of her. But there was something 
no-fair about the way Mother pre- 
tended to be polite—inside of herself, 
Mother was telling lies. 

“You know,” Cousin 
whispered, settling herself between 
Mother and Mary, “I always thought 
it was funny—Mr. Hackett and his 
hac kh!” 


Mary giggled. 


Cornelia 


“Yes, isn’t it strange?” Mother 
asked coolly. 
Fat Mr. Hackett clucked to his 


brown horse and slapped the reins. 
“Giddap, there, Tossie.”’ 

Tossie jogged calmly up the street 
and the fringe swayed from the top 
of the hack and Mr. Hackett’s whip 
wobbled back and forth in its socket. 

Cousin Cornelia reached over and 
patted Mary’s folded hands, turned 
and smiled at Mother. “How’s Dun- 
can?” 

“All right,” 

Duncan was Father. There was the 
business of names again. Duncan—a 
solid quiet name;; Lucy sounded lacy, 
but there wasn’t anything lacy about 
Mother, Mother knew her own mind; 
Cornelia—a lovely name—every penny 
she earns on her back; Mr. Hackett 
and his hack— 

“What are you laughing at?” The 
brightness in Cousin Cornelia’s eyes 
was hiding something puzzled and 
hurt. 

Mary thrust her chin toward Mr. 
Hackett’s fat back, and Cousin Cor- 
nelia nodded and sort of shook with 
silent mirth. Mary drew a deep 
breath, realizing that she and Cousin 
Cornelia held between them the sec- 
ret of laughter; and immediately she 
wished that Father and Mother had 
thought of a better name to name her 
than Mary. 

When Father came home for din- 


Mother said shortly. 


ner, Cousin Cornelia cried, “Hello, 
Dunc!” and kissed him. 


Nobody dared to call Father that 
except Cousin Cornelia and Bill Mac- 
Donald who worked with Father in 
the men’s-clothing-store. 

Father blushed and quickly be- 
came unsmiling again. All during 
dinner he kept trying not to look at 
Cousin Cornelia. He helped her to 
the potato and meat poiitely, but 
when it came time to ask her if she'd 
have a second helping of pickled 
beets and boiled greens, he said rude- 
ly, pushing the dishes across the ta- 
ble, “Have some more.” 

If he so much as glanced toward 
Cousin Cornelia, Mother's lips tight- 
ened, and he had to pretend he didn’t 
care whether Cousin Cornelia was 
there or not. Mary knew that Mother 
was making him unhappy on pur- 
pose. Cousin Cornelia tried to be gay, 
talking about her job as secretary to 
some New York doctor, and asking 
how Miss Brush had been and if old 


Mamie Ross’ rheumatism was still 
bothering her. 

“How's the clothing business, 
Dunc?” 


“Same as usual,” Father said, twist 
ing his sea-shell napkin-ring as if 
he'd never seen it before. 

“I guess you get along pretty well 
with your doctor, don’t you?” Mother 


asked. Her voice didn’t sound like 
Mother’s voice at all. 
“Oh, yes,” Cousin Cornelia ans- 


wered hurriedly. “He's a nice person 
to work for, and he’s so good to his 
patients. If they're poor, he won't 
hear of taking any pay from them.” 

“Good way to end up in the poor- 
house himself,’ Mother said. 

It was clear that Cousin Cornelia 
was beginning to understand that 
Mother didn’t want her for a guest, 
but Mary saw that Cousin Cornelia 
didn’t know why Mother didn’t like 
her. It made Mary want to cry and 
she couldn't eat much. If only Moth- 
er would be pleasant, they could all 
have such a lot of fun. Mother was 


















mad because Mary and Father liked 
to look at Cousin Cornelia in her 
pretty purple dress—and it was no- 
fair. 

Mary sighed with relief when din- 
ner was over and Father had hustled 
back to the store. 

But when Cousin Cornelia said 
cheerfully, “Let me do the dishes, 
Lucy!” 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t think of let- 
ting you!”” Mother put her head on 
one side. “You’d ruin your nice new 
dress!” 

“Give me an apron, then,” Cousin 
Cornelia retorted a little tartly. 

“No, go on,” Mother ordered, wav- 
ing her toward the sitting-room. “Go 
talk to Mary a few minutes before she 
takes her nap.” 

Cousin Cornelia drew Mary on the 


sitting-room couch. “What’ve you 
been doing lately? Besides riding 
horseback and playing  tiddledy- 


winks?” 

Delighted, Mary plunged into their 
old game; she put her chin in her 
hands and made-believe she was think- 
ing very hard. “Well, let me see. Last 
week me and King George went up 
to the park and pitched horseshoes.” 

“King George,” agreed Cousin Cor- 
nelia solemnly. 

“Yes. He couldn’t stay long,” Mary 
said, “because his wife had told him 
to come home early. He had to take 
her home a bag of roasted peanuts.” 

“She likes peanuts?” 

“Uh-huh—he said she likes the pop- 
ping noise the shells make.” 

“Who won?” 

“Wone”’ 

“The horseshoes.” 

“Oh,” said Mary. “Me. I beat him 
all around the block, but he said he 
hadn't practiced for a long time. I 
guess he hadn’t. He couldn’t pitch 
worth two cents.” 

“What else have you been up to?” 

Mary thought rapidly. “Well, I was 
roller-skating the other day and I fell 
down and skinned my elbow—see? I 
really did fall down. I picked the scab 
off.” 

“You shouldn't have done that.” 

“IT know it, but it looked awful. 
And when I was getting up from fall- 
ing down—I didn’t cry either—who 
should I see in front of me but—but 
the Statue of Liberty?” Triumphant- 
ly Mary laughed up at Cousin Cor- 
nelia. 

Mother was banging the dishes in 
the kitchen. Forget mother! 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 20] 
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WE WOKE UP ANID LIVED 


A SUMMER COLONY GOES FOR MRS. BRANDE’S 


ADVICE. 


.. SERIOUSLY 


By Peveral H. Peake 


UR SUMMER COLONY WAS 
FULL of new life for a 
week. We tensed our men- 
tal muscles and faced a 
new future starry-eyed. For we had 
read a book, and it had changed us. 
It told us to wake up and sluff off our 
spiritual sloth. And how we did it! 

We began on “new mental inter- 
ests”. There were earnest readers con- 
versing on every porch; artists in 
every pasture; actors in every barn; 
and gardeners all over the landscape. 
Then we took up solitude for a day. 
You found lone thinkers behind 
every bush. One woman got lost, and 
three got poison ivy, and two were 
stung by hornets. A lot of other men- 
tal gymnastics and Lydia-Pinkham 
cures for dull minds were tried, but 
we had the most trouble with the 
“challenging tasks”. You know—you 
write down hard things to do on slips 
of paper and draw one and go and 
suffer. Stay up all night; spend a day 
without talking about yourself; be 
kind for twelve hours; do anything 
that strains you. 

We filled a hat with challenges and 
drew. The shade of Voltaire must 
have guided our hands, for sardonic 
indeed were the commands. But we 
obeyed with reverent awe—we were 
beginning to live. Our best talker had 
to confine herself for a day to abso- 
lutely necessary conversation. A good 
hearty eater fasted. One indolent 
man tried to work all night, but he 
couldn’t think of anything to do, so 
he started whittling. At two a. m. he 
cut his finger and had to call the doc- 
tor. One genteel lady had to help a 
farm woman with her work. The Pol- 
ish family she picked had a sense of 
humor, and she put up twenty-five 
quarts of beans and was then asked 
to help with the. milking. An acidu- 
lous spinster had to distribute kind 
words and candy to the village chil- 
dren. Some of the surprised mothers 
thought she was trying to poison their 


little dears, and one called the siate 
police. We had planned to have more 
of these challenging days, but Mrs. 
Humphrey  Pollard’s experiences 
ruined the scheme. 

Mrs. Pollard is a modish matron 
who loves Nice People, and prefer- 
ably those with large incomes. Her 
order told her to put on old clothes, 
solicit vegetables and fruit, and sell 
them from a wayside stand. The pro- 
ceeds were to go to the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. She hesitated at first, but her 
richest friend frowned, and there was 
nothing to do but obey. So she got to- 
gether some beans and cucumbers and 
apples in a little booth near the vil- 
lage garage. A few motorists bought 
from her, and she said at lunch that 
one learned so much from observing 
life. But about three in the afternoon 
we heard that she was in seclusion 
and tears. The next day she an- 
nounced that she thought someone 
had to uphold certain recognized 
standards. That was an old line that 
fooled no one, and a trip to the gar- 
age gave us the correct version. 

First, Mrs. Pollard overheard some 
tourist say: “What a quaint farm 
character.” Then a New York couple 
addressed her in nasal dialect as 
“Aunt Miranda” and asked about 
the crops. But she quit when a local 
farmer who was getting some gas re- 
marked in a loud voice: “I knew 
them Pollards was hard up and didn’t 
pay their bills, but I didn’t know she 
had to sell vegetables for a living.” 

Most of the village relaxed from its 
strenuous thinking and laughed it- 
self; then it reverted to its usual lazy 
summer life. The Week of Brave Liv- 
ing hadn’t been wasted after all. More 
serious souls regretted a lost oppor- 
tunity for self-improvement, but as 
one lady said: “It is regrettable but 
true that all serious thinking is ap- 
parently a subject for mockery by un- 
appreciative people.” 
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yY 1896,wHEN I JoINED the 
staff, the Companion had 
become the most widely 
read, the best beloved, and, 
in some ways, the most influential 
publication in America. The little re- 
ligious weekly that Daniel S. Ford 
had bought in 1856, when it had only 
about five thousand subscribers, had 
grown under his management into a 
national family magazine with a cir- 
culation of more than six hundred 
thousand. Its advertising space was 
overbought every week at rates among 
the highest ever known, and its list of 
contributors included almost every 
distinguished author of the period, 
both in England and in America. 
Even the most sophisticated writers, 
though they may have smiled private- 
ly at the Companion’s conservatism 
and Victorian attitude toward life, 
nevertheless recognized its influence 
and were willing, if not proud, to 
have their names appear in its col- 
umns. As for new _ writers—young 
writers—no other publication in the 
world ever gave so many of them the 
encouragement that started them on 
a literary career. 

The physical evidence of the Com- 
panion’s prosperity was then newly 
apparent. It had but recently occu- 
pied its new building at the corner of 
Berkeley street and Columbus avenue, 
a massive, dignified structure of red 
sandstone, in pure Romanesque ar- 
chitecture, probably, at that time the 
most beautiful business building in 
Boston. Since then successive owners 
who would see nothing incongruous 
in attaching a hot-dog stand or a gas- 
oline station to the Pantheon, have 
disfigured the old building with ar- 
chitectual abortions, but it was then 
as the designer had planned and the 
stone-workers had left it. 
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The interior was as impressive as 
the outside. Immense rooms, well 
lighted, heated and ventilated, housed 
the business, subscription, premium, 
press and folding departments. The 
Readers’ Room, the Library, and the 
Art Room were large enough to ac- 
commodate the whole office force of 
most modern publications, and the 
broad corridors were lined with pri- 
vate offices twenty to forty feet 
square, one for each editor or associ- 
ate editor. The whole impression was 
one of space, comfort and unhurried 
dignity. 

Mr. Ford was then about seventy 
years old, and in rather poor health, 
but mentally as alert as ever; and al- 
though he already had a staff of twen- 
ty or thirty assistants, he still insisted 
on having his own way to the last and 
least detail. 

He was a man of medium height, 
rather spare, with short, white side 
whiskers that made his face look 
somewhat broad. His dress was always 
immaculate but inconspicuous—usu- 
ally a dark gray business suit, an old- 
fashioned, stiff-bosomed white shirt, a 
wing collar and a black string tie. 

At ordinary times his expression 
was exceedingly grave, with some- 
thing solicitous in it, as if behind it 
lay always the thought, “I hope you 
are well and happy, but if you are not 
I want to help you”. Perhaps it was 
contrast that made his smile so en- 
gaging. It sounds commonplace to say 
that it “lighted up his face,” but I 
cannot help saying it of him. It was 
exactly as if a ray of sunshine had 
fallen upon something that a moment 
before had been in shadow—the kind- 
est, gentlest smile that I have ever 
seen on any man’s face. 

Although Mr. Ford saw the newer 
members of his staff only at rare in- 


tervals, he showed his thoughtfulness 
for them in many little acts of con- 
sideration, the most interesting and 
useful of which were frequent person- 
al notes, in his own handwriting. He 
knew that men, and especially young 
men, who feel themselves to be out of 
contact with their chief and unin- 
formed as to whether their work is 
pleasing him or not, are likely to be- 
come depressed and discouraged. So, 
from time to time, he sent those little 
personal notes of commendation or 
inquiry or suggestion; and then one 
day would come a message through 
the office boy that Mr. Ford would 
like to see Mr. So-and-So. There 
would follow an interview that would 
cover Mr. So-and so’s health, what he 
was doing and what he planned to do; 
an interview so colored by the patent 
evidence of Mr. Ford’s friendly inter- 
est, with doubt so gently hinted and 
approval so cordially expressed, that 
even the humblest member of the staff 
would leave the room stepping as 
high as a blind horse on a strange 
road, and quite convinced that his 
services to the paper were indispen- 
sable. It was in such ways that Mr. 
Ford built and maintained esprit de 
corps. 

When I joined the staff, the chief 
editor under Mr. Ford was Edward 
Stanwood, economist and statistician, 
whose History of the Presidency and 
other politico-economic books are 
still authoritative. He was a man of 
the utmost intellectual honesty, but 
of very decided opinions, which he de- 
fended with great vigor. That trait 
used to annoy Mr. Ford. It led him to 
say once to Mr. Thompson, who after- 
ward became Editor-in-Chief himself, 
“I am troubled about Mr. Stanwood. 
He wants to argue with me. I don’t 
want to be argued with. God so made 
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me that I KNOW!” A self-confident 
remark; but it probably expressed 
only what every great editor really 
feels—perhaps what every successful 
man in any field must feel. He has to 
know, and to know that he knows. 

In one of those occasional inter- 
views that I have referred to, Mr. Ford 
remarked: “Perhaps I ought not to 
say this, but I have never tried to 
make money here. I have made it—a 
great deal of it; but that has never 
been my aim. My effort has been to 
make the Companion the very best 
paper I could possibly produce, and 
the money-making has taken care of 
itself.” 

At another time he said, “I know 
that there are papers more learned 
than the Companion, and perhaps 
more literary, but I think I can truth- 
fully say that there is no other paper 
that readers love more. Do you know 
why?” Then he answered his own 
question: “It is because it touches 
their feelings. There is always some- 
thing in it to make them laugh, and 
something else to bring tears to their 
eyes.” 

Mr. Ford’s attitude and methods 
may seem from the modern editorial 
point of view, to have been hopelessly 
old-fashioned, and the affection of his 
readers to have been childish and rus- 
tic; but to Mr. Ford himself their 
reaction was a real feeling for some- 
thing or someone that they thought of 
as a distinct personality. I remember 
how pleased he was when a girl in the 
Middle West sent the Companion an 
invitation to. her wedding. It was not 
addressed to Mr. Ford or to the editor 
or editors—just to the Companion; 
and when a man whose son had been 
a subscriber wrote to tell of the boy’s 
death, and to dwell on his manly and 
lovable qualities, Mr. Ford sent him 
a personal letter, full of tender and 
understanding sympathy. 

His deeply religious nature and his 
strong convictions gave him a never- 
wavering sense of responsibilities for 
the morals of his young readers. It 
appears in many of his letters, of 
which the following is perhaps as 
good an example as any:— 

Dear Mr. Thompson, 

I am really sorry to advise the re- 
turn of this serial, but only for the 
reason that I fear its author will be 
seriously disappointed by its return, 
and will not care to attempt any fur- 
ther contributions to the Companion. 

What you say respecting it is liter- 
ally true. It is a ‘vigorous’ and very 
‘vivid’ story. It is told easily and nat- 
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urally. The writer has exceptional 
qualities as a story teller. But it is 
purely sensational in character—not, 
of course, extremely so, but sufficient- 
ly pronounced to be seriously object- 
ed to by many a mother and by not a 
few fathers. The scenes pictured be- 
long to the distinctly yellow-covered 
literature type. Rude language, des- 
perate adventures, sanguinary possi- 
bilities and events are the sum and 
substance of the story. It will serve no 
end other than to excite the imagina- 
tion and stimulate the desire for ad- 
ventures in many a boy’s mind. 
(Signed) Daniel S. Ford.” 

“Rude language, desperate adven- 
tures, sanguinary and 
events!”” Where could you find a bet- 
ter description of the cheap entertain- 
ment of today? 

Mr. Ford never hesitated 
back a manuscript that he did not 
like, no matter who the author was, 
or to buy one that he did like, no 
matter what the price. A serial story 
by Gilbert Parker, now Sir Gilbert, 
came to the office, and after having 
gone the rounds of the readers, went 
to Mr. Ford for the final decision. 
The price the Companion was then 
paying for such stories was about five 
hundred dollars. Mr. Parker wanted 
one thousand. 

Mr. Ford declined the manuscript. 
The note that came with it when it 
reached the Corresponding Editor's 
desk for return ended thus:— 

I should not in the least object to 
paying the price that the author asks 
if the story were just what I want, but 
for the reasons I have mentioned I 
think it had better go back. I wish, 
however, that when you return it you 
would send with it a check for two 
hundred dollars, as an honorarium for 
allowing us the privilege of seeing the 
manuscript first. 

Where do you suppose an author 
who received such consideration as 
that would send his next manuscript? 

In his personal and business life 
Mr. Ford practiced what the Com- 
panion preached. His attitude toward 
his employes was kindly, even pater- 
nal. If one of them was sick, he made 
inquiries; and if he found that money 
was needed he sent it, secretly, solicit- 
ously, and with such gentle courtesy 
that it seemed as if he, rather than 
the recipient, were the beneficiary. 
The pay envelope went regularly to 
the sick one’s home, and his place in 
the office awaited his return. In all 
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Dreams and Observa 
tions, beginning here, 


you will notice, con 
tinues through the 
book as simply 


“D and O’ 


Werrp Door 


THI 


Several years ago I had occasion to 
spend a winter, all by myself, in a 
back-country farmhouse. Neighbors 
were few and far between. 

How the old house creaked and 
groaned those cold nights, while the 
wind howled in the chimneys! 

One blustering evening, as I sat by 
the sitting-room stove reading, I felt 
a cold draft. Glancing around, I no- 
ticed the kitchen door was wide open. 


I had let the fire die down in the 

kitchen range after supper. 
“Thought I shut that door,” | 

mused, as I closed the door and 


latched it. 

I resumed my book, but had not 
proceeded more than a page when I 
again felt the cold wind on the back 
of my neck. The door was open! 

This time I shut the door and kept 
watch of it. In about five minutes it 
unlatched and swung slowly open. 

I never had believed in ghosts, but 
seeing that door open of its own ac- 
cord made the cold chills chase up 
and down my spine. 

I explored the kitchen and buttery. 
No one there. Again closing the er- 
ratic door, I kept watch, nerves at a 
high tension. Just as I was beginning 
to relax, the door swung open with 
an eerie creak. 

My book forgotten, I wrestled with 
the problem while the wind swished 
snow-flakes against the window-panes. 
Here is the solution I arrived at: 

The old house had been built in 
two sections. The sittingroom was in 
the main part, the kitchen in the ell. 
When the wind blew just right the 
building would shift, releasing the 
door-latch from its catch. The wall 
was out of plumb, so the door would 
swing open when the latch was re- 
leased. 


Contributed by Charles Wright 
West Rumney, N. H. 
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& OBSERVATIONS 
By the Collector 


YANKEE Pays One Dollar per item accepted 
for this department 


A JUDGE 


One early spring morning old 
Judge Sargent was walking jauntily 
to his office; his motto being “Take 
time by the forelock”. 

As he swung along he met a towns- 
man going to his work. “Good morn- 
ing, good morning,” the Judge hailed 
breezily, “and where are you going so 
early in the day?” This neighbor, 
known to everybody as the town boss 
carpenter, and whose experience with 
the Judge had been unfortunate, mut- 
tered: “I’m goin’ t’ hell t’ build a 
back lean-to for lawyers.” 


AND A FARMER 


Old uncle Abner, they said, was of 
Scotch descent. “They” also said that 
when he was created he was asked 
what he would have for inside work- 
in’s. He replied, “J dunno”. Those in 
charge of the job encouraged him by 
saying, “Well, here’s some nice hearts 
and a few gizzards—just come in.” 

“Haow much be they?” inquired 
uncle Abner. 

“We get a shilling for these hearts 
and the gizzards are ninepence.” 

Uncle Abner pondered. “Waal, I 
guess you c’n gimme a gizzard”. 


Contributed by Helen Patten, 
Tilton, N. H. 


Home Lire* 


Where be you, Silas?) You come here. 
I'm in the parlor, Hannah, dear. 
And what you doin’ there, pray tell? 

I'm nappin’ for a little spell. 
What! On that sofy, new and bright? 
Nope, on the floor. Ain’t that all 
right? 
And have our best rug get all black? 
Don’t worry, wife. The rug’s turned 
back. 


*Adapted from Ray M. Hudson's 
prose piece in New Hampshire Trou- 
badour, Sept., 1931, by Miss Eliza- 
beth Young, Nashua, N. H. 
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his business life Mr. Ford never had 
a strike, for he always kept his wages 
a little ahead of the Union scale, a 
little better than the going rate. 

Such things are not to be hidden 
under a bushel. They quickly find 
their way to popular knowledge. The 
consequences were sometimes both 
amusing and pathetic, for people in 
and about Boston came to believe 
that the Companion was a sort of 
charitable institution and Haven of 
Rest for the Unfortunate. Therefore 
it was no uncommon thing for one of 
us, on being introduced as an editor 
of the Companion, to be greeted with 
something like this:—“O, I'm so glad 
to meet you! I’ve been wishing that 
I knew someone connected with the 
Companion. Our washerwoman, who 
is really a very worthy person, has a 
boy who wants to get some kind of 
work. He—well, I suppose he isn’t 
really quite bright—quite all there, 
you know; but he is such a good boy, 
and such a help to his mother! And 
we thought how nice it would be if he 
could only get into the Youth’s Com- 
panion office. Do you suppose there 
is any chance?” 

There used to be cynics among us 
who believed that some of those ap- 
plicants “got by”. 

The staff under Mr. Ford, though 
large and extremely diversified in 
temperament and mental make-up, 
was extraordinarily congenial, but 
our intercourse with one another had 
an old-fashioned ceremoniousness 
about it that in any modern publi- 
cation office would seem cold and 
distant. We never addressed one an- 
other as Charles or Arthur or Harry, 
but always as Mr. So-and-so. When 
two or three met at the elevator it 
was always, “After you, my dear Gas- 
ton,” and editorial rank took prece- 
dence. The atmosphere of politeness 
and good breeding also kept men’s 
hats off in any room of the building 
where there were women, and in the 
elevator. 

Nor was all the courtesy of the of- 
fice lavished on its own members. 
Visitors to the building—and they 
numbered thousands—were met by a 
guide who took them through the 
whole building, from the basement, 
where the presses were, to the top 
floor, which held the editorial offices. 
His talk, like that of most guides, 
soon crystalized into a “spiel” that 
never varied. One part of it used to 
delight us. Having once heard Mr. 
Ford refer to the editorial staff as 
“the brains of the establishment,” the 





guide at once adopted the phrase. 
When his party would reach the top 
floor and step from the elevator di- 
rectly in front of the Readers’ Room, 
the guide would throw open the wide 
doors with a flourish and say, “And 
here you see the brains of the estab- 
lishment—the editors at work!” 
Whereupon we assumed as brainy an 
expression as we could, and pretended 
to be lost in thought; but we felt 
much as the animals must feel when 
the crowd gathers outside the cages. 

Next to Mr. Stanwood in editorial 
rank stood Mr. Charles M. Thomp- 
son, the Corresponding Editor, a 
grandson of that Judge Thompson 
who wrote the History of Vermont 
and gave us The Green Mountain 
Boys, The Rangers, and other books. 
It was his task to discover new writ- 
ers and maintain a friendly relation- 
ship with all contributors—a task that 
required literary judgment, unfailing 
tact and a gentle but unyielding firm- 
ness. All those qualities Mr. Thomp- 
son had, and still has, in marked de- 
gree; and those who worked under 
him had to have them, too, for the 
thing that was most insisted on was a 
gentlemanly consideration and unruf- 
fled courtesy toward contributors, and 
indeed toward all correspondents. 
There were then no printed accept- 
ance or rejection slips. Every letter 
was written by hand—none on the 
typewriter. A man was not addressed 
as Mr. Peleg Whoozis, but as Peleg 
Whoozis, Esq., and the name of the 
state where he lived was not “Mass.” 
or “N. Y”, but Massachusetts or New 
York. And such diplomatic phrasing, 
such verbal obsequiousness, probably 
never went out from any other edi- 
torial office in the world. 

While I was an assistant to Mr. 
Thompson I had to follow the rule, 
but there were times when I chafed 
under it, for those literary genu- 
reflections, when they accompanied a 
returned manuscript, seemed to me 
to offer the author a poor substitute 
for a franker criticism that might 
help him to success another time; and 
so, when I became Corresponding 
Editor myself, I sometimes used the 
knife a little if I thought that I could 
thereby remove or check a dangerous 
growth. In returning a serial story by 
Margarite Tracy I went so far as to 
point out at considerable length what 
seemed to me to be the reason that 
not only the story in question but oth- 
ers that she had previously sent us 
had been returned. In reply I got a 








letter that began in this way:—‘I 
showed your letter to my mother. She 
said, ‘You tell that man that that let- 
ter will do you more good than two 
checks for five hundred dollars’.’’ 

Another instance had to do with a 
story by Edith Wharton. Every manu- 
script was read by four readers, each 
of whom made his unsigned comment 
or criticism on paper of a distinctive 
color. Mine, when I did any reading, 
was blue. Johnson Morton, then head 
of the Readers’ Room, was a personal 
acquaintance of Mrs. Wharton’s. 
When I had read her story, Morton 
disregarded the usual office practice 
and sent her the comment, unsigned, 
on the blue paper. He received a 
frank and wholly good-natured reply 
in which Mrs. Wharton said, “Tell 
the blue-paper man that I think he 
has put his finger on the trouble with 
the story;” and subsequent corres- 
pondence contained now and then a 
whimsical inquiry for “the blue-paper 
man”. 

Among other members of the staff 
were M. A. DeWolfe Howe, whose 
genial face seemed always to be pro- 
nouncing the benediction that his 
lips found it less easy to utter: Brad- 
ford Torrey, ornithologist and charm- 
ing writer about nature; Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier, author of the best stories 
of American boarding school life that 
have ever been written; John Macy, 
later distinguishcd in a wider field; 
Ellery Sedgwick, now editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly; James Buckham, 
the Vermont poet; Henry E. Chap- 
man, Ira R. Kent, John C. Minot, 
now literary editor of the Boston 
Herald and others no less able. 
Rebecca Harding Davis furnished the 
religious articles, and after her, Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward, Herbart D. 
Ward and the Rev. William E. Bar- 
ton, in turn. 

Mr. Sedgwick’s unbounded energy 
was even then in evidence. His first 
work was to select from books and 
magazines such anecdotes as might be 
worth reprinting in the Companion. 
The man who had preceded him used 
to turn in, once a week, a bundle of 
manuscript from half an inch to an 
inch thick. Sedgwick’s first batch was 
as thick as an Ostermoor mattress, 
and the next one was as large as a 
bale of hay. If he had been allowed 
to go on at the same rate, the build- 
ing would not have held his glean- 
ings at the end of the year. 

Theron Brown, a retired Baptist 
minister, was then virtually a pen- 
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sioner on the staff, drawing a salary, 
by Mr. Ford’s wish, for what he had 
done in the past rather than for what 
he was doing then. No one expected 
much of him or gave much thought 
to him, but twice we learned that 
under the lava and the ashes some 
fire still smouldered. Mr. Brown was 
a class-mate of Chauncey Depew at 
Yale, and usually attended the class 
reunions. At one of them Mr. Depew 
sat opposite him at the dinner table. 
By his plate stood a bottle of cham- 
pagne, served, not as a part of the reg- 
ular dinner, but at Mr. Depew’s pri- 
vate order. 

Seeing it, Mr. Brown said, “Chaun- 
cy, what is that beside your plate?” 

“That?” said Mr. Depew. “Why, 
that, Theron, is the Youth’s Com- 
panion.” 

“Ah,” replied Mr. Brown, “If that’s 
what it is I think I'll subscribe,” and 
he reached over and poured himself 
a tumblerful. 

His other eruption occurred at Mr. 
Ford’s funeral, where the minister, 
apparently overwhelmed by the re- 
sponsibility of conducting services for 
the most prominent person in his par- 
ish, drooled on and on, until the ten- 
sion became almost unbearable. 





From a drawing by Sears Gallagher in the Youth's 
Companion for January, 1903 


Edward Stanwood, who was a devout 
member of the Episcopal church, hap- 
pened to reach the exit at the same 
time as Theron Brown. As they passed 
out, Mr. Stanwood breathed a sigh of 
relief and said, ““Thank God, I belong 
to a church that muzzles the mouths 
of fools!” 

“Yes,” said Theron, “and of arch- 
angels, too.” 

In thinking of the old staff I think 
of it as a staff.of men, in sharp con- 
trast to that of most publication 
offices of today. Mr. Ford seems never 
to have learned that the only fit per- 
son to place in charge of an import- 
ant editorial department is a sweet 
young thing fresh from “majoring” 
in English. During his lifetime the 
only woman on the staff was the edit- 
or of the Children’s Page. Later on 
we had several young women, two of 
whom left us delightful memories. 





One of them wrote an article for the 
Household Page on dinner favors to 
be made from the shells of different 
kinds of nuts. It ended with this sen- 
tence: “Other nuts will suggest other 
favors.” An article on community ac- 
tivities by the other young woman 
began thus: “If all the women of a 
town could be clubbed together—” 

Besides his large and widely diver- 
sified editorial staff, Mr. Ford had an- 
other helper that counted enormously 
in building up the circulation of the 
Companion. That was the Premium 
Department, in charge of Mr. James 
B. Upham, Mr. Ford's brother-in-law, 
a grave, quiet, kindhearted man un- 
der whose management the depart- 
ment became a great mail-order office. 
Mr. Upham was as much a genius in 
his way as Mr. Ford was in his. An 
instinct almost uncanny seemed to 
tell him just what things people 
would buy, and how many of them. 
Where is the old boy of today who 
has not some dear memory of the 
“Big Giant Steam Engine” the brack- 
et saw, or some other equally desir- 
able thing for which, fifty years ago, 
he almost worked his toe-nails off in 
trying to get subscribers for the 
Youth’s Companion! 

One year Mr. Upham, who had 
noted the fondness of children for a 
goat wagon, advertised as premiums a 
limited number of white Angora 
goats, which were to be shipped to 
the winners by express direct from 
the goat farm. Somebody blundered, 
and many of the goats died in transit. 
The next year the premium list ad- 
vertised some beautiful white Angora 
goat-skin rugs. No Yankee every sur- 
passed that stroke of genius. 

Such were the editorial policies and 
the advertising methods that built up 
a nation-wide constituency of plain, 
earnest, middle-class Americans, and 
held them to the second and third 
generation. Families that had taken 
the paper for thirty, forty, even fifty 
years, were not uncommon, and 
no one knows how many grandfath- 
ers broke their legs in trying to ans- 
wer the postman’s knock on Thurs- 
days before little Johnny could get 
there. 

If you have any doubt as to what 
the Youth’s Companion meant to the 
preceding generation, ask any old- 
timer who is over fifty, and see his 
face light up. 





Illustrations in this article used by courf- 
tesy of The American Boy. 
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OFF CUTIWEONIEK 


A CRUISING WEEK END IN THE CUTTER “THREE 
SISTERS”,... WITH THE VIKING 


By Madison J. Manchester 


Mr. Manchester writes advertising copy for 
a living... boating articles for pleasure... 
lives now in Providence, R. I. 


DUBBED HIM THE VIKING. 

For no better reason than I 

didn’t like his name. I 

didn’t like him either, but 
I can’t say I disliked him. Anyway, he 
was aboard, just why I don’t remem- 
ber. We were beating up the coast 
from Brenton’s Light into Vineyard 
Sound. 

“We could reef,” he said. 

“Yeah, we could.” I had the tiller. 
It was blowing up a nice breeze for 
the rugged little cutter. 

“She'd sail easier”, said The Vik- 
ing. 

“She's sailing swell now”, I said. 

We sailed a few minutes without 
his saying anything. That was all 
right by me. I was listening to the 
wind and watching the bow wave 
fold over into foam. There was a sug- 
gestion of a quarter wave too. Un- 
usual for a thirty-five footer, but then 
Three Sisters wasn’t just a yacht. 
She'd come from the drawing board 
of a man who'd dreamed of islands 
far from the coast, and of men sail- 
ing their boats hard just for the fun 
of driving them. 

“That sloop’s reefed”, said The 
Viking. 

I looked shoreward following his 
point—there a low free-board, racing 
job was making wet going of it. She 
was reefed down as he said. I resented 
the comparison of the two boats. 

“Hell”, I said, “she’s a lady boat 
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that’s scared to get her feet wet.” I 
thought of the Three Sisters as a dark 
skinned wench with her hair blowing 
in the wind, and eyes that promised 
something better than drawing rooms 
and conventional gossip. The sloop 
might belong to the lady in the Man- 
or house, but the cutter belonged to 
the Gypsy singing wild songs in the 
rain. 

I had my hands full with the heavy 
tiller and my mind full of thoughts 
that scorned reefing. To hell with 
The Viking. I wished I'd been alone. 

If we'd been beyond our native 
horizons I'd have favored a shorten- 
ing of sail too. Now, in home waters, 
I felt I'd be insulting the boat. She 
wasn’t built for these week-end 
cruises, though that’s all she’d ever 
get—unless some understanding god 
of the sea dropped gold into a deflat- 
ed 1936 purse. Until then I'd do the 
best I could with that black hull. I’d 
carry sail and I'd dream of wild 
dawns on distant seas. That was all I 
could do. 

I thought of Rockwell Kent, the 
late W. W. Nutting, and others of 
that little group that sailed small 
ships to far away anchorages just for 
the sport of it. And I thanked God 
that the genius was theirs to impart 
to us fireside seafarers a fraction of 
the thrill, that glorious feeling, that 
must be theirs when making a foreign 
landfall. 

“It’s my trick,” said The Viking. 

He moved aft to take the tiller. He 


could sail her all right, mechanically. 
He thought he could “feel her” but 
he couldn't. 

I gave him the course. He nodded, 
as though to give him a course was 
absurd. It probably was. He knew it 
as well, if not better, than I, but we 
always gave it when relieved. I left 
him and made my way forward. I 
wanted to be alone, as much alone as 
anyone can be on a small boat. I 
swung my feet over the bow and felt 
for the wire stay under the bowsprit. 

“You'll get wet,” yelled The Vik- 
ing. 

“I know it”, I said. 

I made my way out along the stay 
to the end of the wire. Hanging onto 
the forestay I pulled myself up and 
stood on the bowsprit. The cutter was 
jumping about in the short chop and 
I hung firmly to the stay. When the 
bow dropped into a trough it was 
hard to keep my feet on the wood. I 
wondered how the old-time sailors 
could stand on foot ropes a hundred 
and fifty feet above the pitching decks 
and furl whipping sails. 

“God” I thought, “they must have 
been MEN.” 

I moved back onto the comparative 
solidity of the deck. Gayhead loomed 
up off the starboard bow. It was mid- 
afternoon and the colored cliffs were 
lighted by the sun. I wondered if 
those colors had been as beautiful to 
the Indians centuries past as they 
were to me now. I decided that they 
had been more wonderful to the Red 
than ever to the White. The Indians 
must have seen them with clearer 
eyes than ever I could. They had 
lived with them and had legends con- 
cerning them. Beautiful stories they 
must have been. 

“Hey”, yelled The Viking. 

“What do you want”? 

“Get me a cigarette, will you’? 

“Sure”, I said. I got him a Camel 
from below and lit it for him. He 
never learned to light a smoke in the 
wind. 

“It will be dark when we get 
there.” He looked worried. 

“Yes. Be dark all right”, I said. 

“Maybe we shouldn't try for Cutty- 
hunk tonight. It’s a bad place to get 
into at night.” 

“We'll get in”, I said. I wanted to 
anchor there. Cuttyhunk symbolizes 
to me all those far away harbors in 
lonely seas that I dream about enter- 
ing but probably never shall. I like to 
walk ashore there after the dishes are 
washed and everything is clean and 
shipshape on the boat. We usually 
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tie up to a dock next to a little cat 
boat, the owner of which I have 
never seen; but he keeps his boat im- 
maculate. I think I’d like him. 

I noticed that The Viking was try- 
ing to ease Three Sisters into the seas. 
You can do that on some boats and 
they'll sail better but it pleased me to 
feel her slow up when he swung her 
off. Given her freedom she’d drive 
through a wave without the slacken- 
ing of speed noticeable on lighter 
hulls. She gathered her power from 
honest canvas and drove through 
them with it. 

“Let her drive”, I said. “She likes 


” 


it. 

“I don’t want to strain her’, said 
The Viking. 

“Ho! You're sailing a real ship 


now. Drive her.” 

“You take her.” 

“Gladly”, I said. 

The Viking went below. 

“Want a hat?” He was in the for- 
ward cabin. His voice sounded very 
far away. 

“No”, I said. I couldn’t sail all the 
time and I wanted for this little while 
the wind in my hair and the salt 
spray on my face. 

The Viking stayed below. He went 
to sleep in the forward berth and 
didn’t come up until he fell out when 
I brought the boat about on the other 
tack. He came on deck swearing. He’d 
skinned his elbow when he rolled out 
of the bunk. 

There was a thrill working up into 
the narrow harbor that night. The 
Viking was right. Cuttyhunk is a hard 
place to enter in the dark. But how 
wonderful. The lights in the little 
houses set back from the water said 
“Welcome to all.” They meant it too. 
Here the lobsterman was as welcome 
as the millionaire, more so I think. 
Later we would go up to the store 
and hear stories of the sea from the 
lips of the men who live with it and 
know it well. 

After supper I felt more kindly 
toward The Viking. He’d done a 
good job cooking a steak. I washed 
the dishes while he overhauled the 
mooring lines. Then I threw the 
piece of waste I'd been using for a 
dish-rag overboard, took my pipe and 
joined The Viking on the dock. We 
walked up the road looking back at 
our little ship to assure ourselves that 
we had left a riding light on the pro- 
truding bowsprit. We had. It was 
swinging in the wind and making 
dark shadows slide along the forward 
deck. 
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Cuttyhunk has no main street. 
From the docks a road leads up to 
the settlement but it turns off to fol- 
low the shore a hundred yards from 
the nearest house. Here is a turn-stile 
(all the walks entering the village 
have them) placed to keep the cows 
from interfering with the affairs of 
men. Who invented such a by-pass I 
do not know, but truly great he must 
have been for what other form of 
gate could say “Come in” so invit- 
ingly to man and “Stay out” so effec- 
tively to beast? 

We passed through and climbed 
the hill to the settlement. A_ full- 
breasted, middle aged woman spoke 
cordially to us. Everyone we met of- 
fered us a friendly “Good Evenin’” 
as we passed. 

We stopped for a moment in front 
of the store. 

“No movies’, said The Viking. 

“Thank heaven!” He looked at me 
as though I was just mildly insane. 

“Let’s go in and talk”, I said. “All 
Cuttyhunk meets in the store.” I 
opened the door. 

“Just a bunch of lobstermen jaw- 
ing’, said The Viking. 

“Yes, but I like lobstermen.” 

We went in. 

If ever America was real it is here 
and now! Here tanned descendants of 
New England’s oldest settlers gather 
nightly and mix with the newer arriv- 
als. Here John Snow and George 
Hazzard talk of lobsters and carbura- 
tors with the dark skinned Manuel 
Pecos. In the corner their sons listen 
and dream of the boats they'll have 
when they grow up. There is no 
belittlement in the blue 
Hazzard eyes when Manuel tells of 
his native land, but there is real in- 
terest and a true understanding. 

Dear Progress, leave this island 
Don’t let too much 
civilization cross that thin barrier of 
water. Here is a democracy that Whit- 
man would have praised, a life and 
freedom that Thoreau would have 
loved. Let it stand. 

“Let’s go”, said The Viking. 

We went. 

I left him at the boat and wandered 
across the narrow strip of sand that 
shelters the harbor from the Atlantic. 
The stars were very bright over that 
little island. It was clear and cold. A 
little breeze blew in from the sea. I 
stood and looked southward across the 
water. 

“God!” I thought, “No movies!” 


scorn, no 


alone. As it is. 
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”",..1 WANT MY DIARY TO TELL 
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HIS KEEPING A DIARY is like 
(S$) making bayberry candles. 


+ 


) * If you put too much tallow 






we) with your bayberry wax 
you get a candle that gives a light, 
but it will smell more of mutton fat 
than of bayberry. A real bayberry 
candle smells like Grandsir’s Tim 
sheep pasture. That pasture was 
named for old Timothy Burbank who 
sold it to Grandsir. If I write a diary 
that tells what the weather was and 
what we had to eat, my great grand- 
children won’t know much about me. 
I want my diary to tell them just the 
kind of person I was as the years went 
by. I just opened the Bible at random 
to get a warning. It is strange but 
when I close my eyes and open the 
Bible there, right under my fingers 
are the very words I need most. The 
8th verse of the 61st Psalm was what 
came to me and it said: So will I al- 
ways sing praises unto Thy name: 
that I may daily perform my vows. 

Every Saturday afternoon or eve- 
ning I shall write in this blank-book. 
It would be wicked to write in it on 
the Lord’s day. That is when I must 
go to church and sing praises to His 
name, although I’ve an idea the 
Psalmist meant more than just Sun- 
day singing. 

I will write about Christmas, for 
that is the thing that meant most to 
us this past week. I only remember 
five Christmas trees. My first four 
were when I was too young to remem- 
ber very well. Christmas Eve the snow 
was very deep, and Father carried me 
to the barn when he went out to see 
that the creatures were all right for 
the night. Our hired man, Pat, 
walked ahead and carried the lan- 
tern. The big bull was tied up just 
inside the barn door and his stan- 
chion was steel instead of wood. He 
had tugged so at his chain that it had 
worn the stanchion all shiny like sil- 
ver. I asked some questions which 
Father did not seem to know just how 
to answer. But Pat, who is Irish said: 
“Faith now, there’s always a male at 
the head of every family. That’s why 
old King Louis is tied up there.” 
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A REAL GIRL 


By Edna Foss Page 


MY GREAT GRANDCHLDREN 
\ PERSON I WAS...” 


The barn was not a bit as it is in 
summer with swallows nesting over- 
head and the new-mown hay all sweet 
smelly and two or three barn cats and 
maybe some baby kittens. There was 
a funny closeness of sound. Nothing 
came from outside. It was as though 
God had changed his plans and 
meant the big barn to be a cosy place 
where animals ate and slept through 
the long cold winter. 

The sheep barn different. 
There we saw animals all huddled to- 
gether as though each thought the 
other’s coat warmer than his own. 
Father told Pat to drive the young 
black sheep over near us and I patted 
him on the face. Father told me that 
my stockings had been made from 
that sheep’s wool and I had better 
thank him, so I stroked the crea- 
ture’s soft little face and said, “Thank 
you pretty Simmy for my nice stock- 
ings.” He baaed just as though he 
knew I loved him. 

Pat said, “A sheep is maybe a mite 
silly in the head—always ready to 
follow the leader, but Christ loved 
them. You see pictures of Christ hold- 
ing one in his arms”. Then, under his 
breath, Pat muttered something 
about our trip to the barn’ being a 
poor substitute for something he 
called a Mass. After Pat had gone to 
spread some more straw in the sheep 
pen, Father said, “Don’t mind Pat’s 
slur on our religion. He is a good 
worker and we are lucky not to have 
a man who wants to be going to the 
city every little while to confess his 
sins.” Sometimes J think confession 
may be a good thing. 

When we got back to the house 
Mother had hot ginger tea and ginger 
cookies for us. Father said she must 
mean to warm our crops for folks al- 
Ways gave pepper or ginger to hens 
that were chilled. Mother - said, 
“Crop! You will have Mary speaking 
frightful English. Would you want 
her to compare her stomach to the 
crop of a chicken!” 

“A farmer’s daughter might do 
worse. A person’s talk generally tells 
a lot about them.” 
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shawl, like Whistler's “Mother” 


roof, helping to put out the blaze. 


Quakers.) 


change. 


send me her address. 





AND A NOTE FROM HER SON 


When Father died, ten years ago, | mapped out a simple and digni- 
fied career for Mother. | thought of her in profile, silver-haired, with a 
, somebody who 


timidly offer me progressive irrelevant advice. 


But Mother won't stay put, and particularly she won't pose in pro- 
file; she insists on meeting things head-on. I settled her in an adjoining 
apartment in Boston; it caught fire that night; I feared that the con- 


fusion and noise might have given her a shock; but I found her on the 


I encouraged her in a gentle interest in amateur charity; she sat, 
restlessly, through a half«lozen lectures; disappeared for a week, and 
reported casually that she had landed a job as matron of a girls’ reform- 
atory, three States away. She went to Maine for a change; changed boats 
en route, and turned up in Labrador, engaged in some good work about 
which I am still a little bewildered. 


She went to Dublin, Ireland for a fortnight, decided that it sounded 
too tame, and when next heard of had just won a debate with the Soviet 
consul in Paris. She blew in a letter of credit doing a brisk figure eight 
over the map of Europe, and, remorseful and unexpectedly broke, got a 
job teaching English to French Quakers (at least, I think they were 


After two hours back in New York, she introduced me to a next- 
door neighbor of two years’ standing, of whom I was completely una- 
ware. She lost her purse in Philadelphia; borrowed fifty cents from the 
Travelers’ Aid, or some such organization, to 
‘phone call; played a hunch, forgot the ‘phone call, bought a curious 
glass flask in a second-hand shop, sold it two blocks away to an antique 
dealer, repaid the fifty cents, and came home with twelve dollars in 


I think Mother is swell; I am very much in awe of her; I wish you'd 





would stay put, and 


make a2 long-distance 


Davin PAGE. 








I undressed by the sitting room fire, 
then put on my bed-slippers and went 
to my bedroom. 

Father put two round soap-stones 


tied up in bright red flannel bags 
right into the middle of my bed. 
They made me think of big red 


peonies or maybe dahlias, and when I 
told Mother that, she said, “My child, 
your imagination is dangerously ac- 
tive. You must not call soap-stones 
flowers.” 

The windows were covered with 
thick frost. My room is papered with 
glossy white paper that has ivy leaves 
of gilt on it. The window curtains are 
white dotted muslin and the counter- 
pane is white. Seems to me it’s all 


right to think of flowers when you see 
red flannel spots in your bed when 
it’s opened up in a room like that. 
But I suppose maybe imagination is a 
bad thing. The parson says it is just 
something Satan sends to turn ou 
feet from the paths of righteousness. 
And Father says he wished the Devil 
would touch up the old parson’s ser- 
mons with a mite of real imagination, 
so how do I know what to think? 
The flickering light of the candle 
standing in the old pewter candle- 
stick made the golden leaves dance, 
and I asked Mother to leave the can- 
dle lighted. I told her the dancing 
leaves made me think of butterflies, 
of pussy willows in full bloom, of 
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swallows building their nests and of 
lots of things we couldn’t see in win- 
ter. 

Mother said candles were not easily 
made and it was wicked to waste 
them. 

Mother heard my prayers and told 
me to ask God to make me more 
practical and less imaginative, but I 
didn’t pray that part very hard, for I 
like my imagination and don’t want 
to lose it. I hope God will see it the 
way I do and forgive me. 

Christmas morning Mother came 
with the plaid shawl and wrapped 
me in it, then we went down the 
stairs into the sitting room. 

I found out last year that Santa 
Claus is only another fairy story, so 
I did not look into the yard for rein- 
deer tracks. Last year Pat told me 
that it had snowed just after Santa 
came, and the tracks were covered 
up. That is like dear old Pat. He be- 
lieves in fairies. 

I found a glass mug on the mantle 
shelf, and there was no name on it. 
Father said it must be for me from 
Santa Claus. There was a red and 
white handkerchief with the alpha- 
bet and a picture of Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood on it. Aunt Nabby had sent 
me that. Aunt Nabby is an old maid 
and hasn’t much idea what to give 
me. Father says Aunt Nabby ought to 
have a child. He says it would do her 
more good than a course of sulphur 
and molasses in April. Mother told 
Father she would sue for divorce, if 
he ever, by word, deed or thought ex- 
pressed such an idea again. Of course, 
Aunt Nabby knows I can read and 
don’t need an alphabet handkerchief, 
but I shall use it when Mother sends 
me over to her house on an errand. 

We had a stuffed goose for dinner 
but I like chicken better. The mince 
pie was not flavored to suit Father, 
so he got the bottle with the three 
stars and the Irish name on it and 
just lifted back the crust of his piece 
of pie and poured in plenty of what 
he called flavoring. Mother said she 
was ashamed to go to meeting and 
look the parson in the eye, and Father 
said, “Jiminy! Mary Louise, I always 
thought I could trust you, but I never 
was too sure of the parson.” Mother 
said she meant that she was ashamed 
to think her husband drank hard 
liquor and even put it onto a perfect- 
ly good pie when all the time the par- 
son preached against it. Father said 
he thought a little bit of flavoring 
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might do the parson good, might give 
him strength to turn the barrel of 
sermons over. 

I pretended not to know what the 
flavoring really was, but Mother 
seemed to read my deception and 
said, “This child of ours is being 
brought up in a sinful fashion.” 
Father asked Rhoda to bring him 
more pie and he flavored it just like 
the first piece only stronger so that 
the pie was almost swimming in his 
plate. Father took a spoon and 
dipped up the last bit of the flavor- 
ing. Mother said she had never seen 
pie eaten with a spoon, and Father 
said it was only because she had 
never seen a real pie before. 

Rhoda came in with the little frost- 
ed cakes and chuckled. Mother told 
her to please remember what day it 





THE WOODS ARE WHITE 
By Muriel Doe Thurneysen 


The woods today are white and holy 
ground, 

The symmetry of hemlock, spruce, 
and fir 

Laden with last night’s snowfall; as 


it were, 

The priestesses of winter robed and 
crowned. 

We could believe such beauty, had we 
found 

Some signs of life beside ourselves 
astir, 

A single rabbit track, or partridge 
spur; 

In all the world no movement is, no 
sound. 


Incapable of daring to profane 

This untouched miracle, we will go 
back... 

Surely, tomorrow will do just as well 

To choose and cut a tree. The sun 


or rain 

May muster courage which we seem 
to lack— 

But let us not be first to break the 
spell. 





was and reserve her levity for some 
other day. Father unbuttoned his 
waistcoat and untied his necktie and 
then said, “The wind is getting East. 
I can always tell which way the horse 
on top of the big barn is headed with- 
out looking in that direction. When 
my wife talks that way, using words 
no mortal human being ever uses in 
ordinary talk 7 look for a squall. 
When a female uses uncommon fine 
grammar it’s time for a man to get 


going. 





“It’s my candid and _ unbiased 
opinion that you had better not 
undertake much of a journey right 
now,” said Mother. Father walked a 
crack between two floor boards and 
Mother said, “Very interesting” in 
the same voice she uses when Rhoda 
breaks a dish and Mother says, “Acci- 
dents happen in the best of families.” 

After dinner I went into the sitting 
room and played that Lucile Min- 
erva Montague Montgomery was a 
guest. As I gave her a piece of cake 
and a glass of water I said, “Mrs. 
Montgomery, do not on the peril of 
your life let anyone know you drank 
this. Funny stuff! You drink it on the 
sly and then go to church and sit two 
hours while the parson tells you there 
is a serpent in every glass of it.” 
Father, who had been lying down on 
the long sofa, heard me and called out 
to Mother: “This child of yours is 
beyond me.” Father calls me his little 
girl when I am good, and when I am 
naughty he calls me Mother's girl. 
After I had put Lucile away I went 
out with Pat. He drove the oxen 
hitched to the ox sled while he broke 
out the road. I sat on a box with an 
old buffalo robe over it and 
two coats, leggings and mittens, be- 
sides a woolen hood. The best buf- 
falo robe was over my lap. Prince, our 
collie dog, ran ahead and barked, as 
the four white-faced oxen trod slowly 
through the deep snow. Pat called 
out, “Hi! Duke, Hi! Swan, Hi! Berry, 
and Hi! Buck”, and each time he 
said, “Hi!” he goaded the ox he was 
talking to. An ox goad is a long stick 
of wood with a bit of sharp metal 
which they call a brad, in one end. 
When I got home I went to the tool 
shed and got a hammer and pounded 
the brad in hopes of dulling it. It is 
wicked to goad animals. 

We ate supper in the kitchen, for 
we had to hurry. Mother and Rhoda 
went to the meeting-house with gifts 
for the tree. Father drove them down 
first, and Pat came in and told me 
lovely fairy stories. He told me he 
hated to see me having a heathenish 
Christmas. After a while I told him I 
thought he was all right and that God 
didn’t mind what we called our meet- 
ing. He snorted at the word meeting, 
he calls meeting “church”. It worried 
me to think that Pat did not like my 
religion, but of course I knew he must 
be wrong and Father right, for Pat 
is only a hired man and Father is 
worth a good property and we live 
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in the best house in town. Property 
gives you standing, so it must be a 
help in more ways than one. 

Father came back and bundled me 
into the sleigh, and we set off for the 
Christmas tree. Pat trudged on be- 
hind us, and when I wanted to know 
why he was not in the sleigh with us, 
Father said I ought to know that 
folks did not ride out with the farm 
hand. 

At the meeting house all was bus- 
tle. The Luther Tobin family were 
there in the entry, and I only said 
“Hello” to Sarah Tobin, because 
Father loathes the Tobins. Mrs. 
Tobin goes out washing and Luther 
Tobin is the village tinker when he 
is sober. Deacon Hopkins unwound 
the long woolen scarf that I had 
round my neck, and when I sat down 
by the stove to get warm, he said, 
“My! But you are a likely looking 
girl child, but not half nor a quarter 
as good looking as your Aunt Olive 
Anne.” Mrs. Randall came along and 
looked at me just as Father looks at 
a horse someone is trying to sell him. 
She gave a sniff then put her head on 
one side and said: “Well, you have 
the Montgomery nose if that’s any- 
thing in your favor. Your nose looks 
for all the world as though it had 
just been pinched good and hard.” 
Just then old Bije Tuttle gave me a 
look that made me think of a black 
snake’s eyes when you come upon one 
trying to charm a bird. Just as though 
we were having a beauty contest like 
the Ladies’ Aid had once, and he one 
of the judges, he said “Beauty is a 
snare and a delusion. Remember that 
to your dying day.” Mrs. Tuttle did 
not want her husband to do all the 
judging alone, so she squinted one 
eye, then said, “Folks seemed possessed 
to make a fool of girls, especially if 
they have any kind of looks. J never 
allow anyone to talk nonsense to my 
girls.” One of her girls has a hare lip 
and the other is pimply-faced. Pat 
came along just then and said, “In- 
deed, ma’am, and how unjust and 
cruel a world we are in.” 

Mother came and told me to take 
my seat in the pew up third from the 
front. We own three pews because 
each one is good for a vote when it 
comes time to change parsons. We sit 
in the one up front. The parson went 
back of the pulpit and sat on the long 
sofa covered with horsehair and put 
his hand over his eyes. Mother says 
that when he does that he is asking 
God to bless the service and Rhoda 
says he is praying for good crops so 
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his salary will come in on time. Once 
I asked Pat, and he said, “It's me 
honest opinion the old duffer is ask- 
ing God to send the Pope of Rome 
straight to the hot place.” 

After the parson took his hand 
away from his eyes he rose and said, 
“Let us pray.” He prayed for the 
poor, the fatherless, the heathen and, 
last of all, for the rich and purse- 
bound. Then he told us about the 
first Christmas and how we would get 
put into a great furnace if we sinned. 
Father and some of the others who 
are breaking away from the old time 
religion coughed a little just then, 
and the parson opened his eyes and 
looked down at the folks in the pews. 
When he saw that the big tax payers 
were doing the coughing, he changed 
back to praying for the heathen, be- 
cause he knew the folks coughing 
were not liking what he said and they 
paid his salary. We heard about the 
wise men, the frankincense, the myrrh 
and the star all over again, but | 
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liked it better than the talk about 
Hell fire. By the time that prayer was 
over I felt sure it was wicked to eat 
candy or wear my gold neck chain. 

At last Hiram Meader went up to 
the tree all dressed up like Santa 
Claus. He called out the names of all 
those who had sewing machines, mar- 
ble topped tables, easy chairs or par- 
lor organs. A dozen or more folks 
had things like that and it made it 
hard for him to get at the tree. Ben 
Peabody had a big chair all covered 
with red plush and he made believe 
it was a surprise. Jame Meserve sat 
back of us and she whispered to 
Aunt Nabby and said, “Lor’ sakes! 
Anybody’d think Ben never knew a 
blessed thing about that chair. J hap- 





pen to know that he went with his 
wife when she picked it out. Poor 
Jane Peabody! She saved her butter 
money a long time to get that chair, 
and she needin’ a new false front. But 
of course she'll enjoy the chair, that 
is, when she sees it in the parlor.” 

Mrs. Lunt had a sewing machine 
that she had earned by picking ber- 
ries last summer. 

Sarah Bradley had a pair of brass 
andirons that were left her in her 
great aunt’s will. 

My gifts were Foxe’s Book of Mar- 
tyrs and Pilgrim’s Progress from 
Mother. Father gave me this diary 
and a box of paper and envelopes 
besides a lovely work basket all fitted 
out. Aunt Nabby gave me a Bible. 
That makes six that I have now. Aunt 
Lucy gave me a wax doll that has real 
hair. I have named her Edith Evan- 
nah Estabrook. It will please Aunt 
Lucy if I make Edith Evannah some 
nice clothes, the kind that go on with 
buttons and button holes. Aunt Lucy 
is pretty well off, and Father says | 
ought to keep on her right side so 
Uncle Ben’s children won't get all her 
property; she lives at Uncle Ben's. 
Cousin Sally gave me a bottle of 
Hoyt’s German Cologne and Cousin 
Mary Jane gave me a picture frame 
made by sticking bits of broken china, 
tin-foil and pretty buttons onto a 
cardboard frame covered with putty. 
Mrs. Lang gave Mother a picture- 
throw made of lace and filled 
with thistledown. They are very fash- 
ionable and take that plain look com- 
pletely off a picture. I gave Mother a 
pair of linen towels with long knotted 
fringes, and each of the aunts a blue 
satin pin-cushion with pink rosebuds 
painted in the corners. I gave Father 
a pair of gloves and two nice linen 
handkerchiefs. I gave Pat six red 
handkerchiefs and half a dozen clay 
pipes, and Rhoda I gave felt slippers 
and a package of wintergreen lozen- 
ges. 

When the gifts had been taken off 
the tree the Tobin children went up 
and took the apples and popcorn off 
the tree. Everyone had a white mos- 
quito netting bag full of hard candy, 
and I gave mine to the littlest Tobin 
girl—she looked so forlorn and it 
made me feel that I had done a good 
deed. After I was in bed I sort of 
made a picture in my mind. It showed 
a great desk with amethyst and pearls 
all set into it and a man wearing 
glistening white robes sitting in front 
of it writing in a great book that lay 
open on the desk. He was writing in 
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the book: “Mary Montgomery Ross 
gave a poor child some candy”. What 


the parson calls the Book of Life 
looked to me like what Father calls a 
ledger. Guess I'd better keep getting 
my name down in that book if I want 
to see Heaven. 

After the gifts were all off the tree 
and the tinsel star on top of the tree 
one sided and tired looking, 
(just as though it wanted to say, 
“What a queer place this is, folks will 
not learn. Christ came to save, but 
folks go on being kind of half-fools’’) 
we all went home. Mother had some 
hot ginger tea ready in a few minutes 
and we all drank some before we went 
to bed. Mother let me keep the can- 
dle lighted a little while and | 
dreamed of butterflies, of swallows 
and pussywillows all tossed by the 
wind. Then I dreamed of God on that 
great white throne, and he asked me 
what I had done to make the world 
better. 

Dreams are gifts from God, just as 
Christmas gifts are gifts from relatives 
and friends. 

It took me a long time to write all 
this but it will pay me good interest 
as Aunt Nabby says when she finishes 
her preserving in the Autumn. It will 
be fun to read this when I am an old, 
old lady and wear a velvet band 
about my neck to hide the wrinkles 
just as Mother does. 

Goodnight stars and Northern 
Lights. Goodnight little violet roots 
under the snow. Make me a good girl 
and please do not take all my imag- 
ination away. 


stood 
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‘Twas a Hanover spinster’s belief 

That it really was quite a relief 

To be spared all the noise 

Of those young college boys, 

So she promptly praised God she was 
deaf! 


Contributed by Elizabeth Young, 
Nashua, N. H. 


On my way to the town of Stroud- 
water 
I said to the ferryman’s daughter, 
“Now don't get upset, 
But I think you'll get wet, 
For the ferry’s just lost its hindquar- 
ter.” 
Contributed by Ruth Slade, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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DENTISTRY IN THE NORTH COUNTRY 


Don’t REAv THis OnE IF You're 





Nor One or THose PeorpLE WHo 


Like To STAND AROUND AND WATCH THE AFTERMATH 


or ACCIDENTS, ‘ETc. 


By Scott 


MET Jor on a fishing trip 

up in the north 

Bill and I had been work- 

ing our way up the Dead 
Diamond all day trying the likely 
holes, but had had no luck, not even 
a strike. Along about four o’clock we 
came across Joe piling up his day’s 
cut of pulp wood. 

“Ump,” grunted the old Indian, 
when we told him of our luck, “no 
fish downstream, heap plenty in pond 
above dam.” Then he went back to 
piling his wood. 

Joe was right, for by five o'clock we 
had forty trout and were making our 
way back to the cabin. As we strolled 
back we got to thinking about Joe. 
Bill asked me to guess how old Joe 
was, and I said, “Fifty, I'd guess”. 
When Bill told me he wouldn't see 
sixty again I was surprised. He had 
cut and piled nearly four cords of 
pulp that day. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I've al- 
ways admired old Joe since that night 
in our kitchen back on the farm. I 
suppose you know that my Dad owned 
a good lot of timber land up here 
when I was a kid. He always had at 
least one lumber camp in operation. 

“You he added as after- 
thought, 
some real timber in these parts, white 
pine, some of the best pine that ever 
grew. See that stump over there,” Bill 
indicated a large stump, at least five 
feet in diameter, that 
flickering dimly on the edge of ow 
circle of firelight, “stumps like that 
are all that remain of a once beauti- 
ful pine forest. 

“Well to get back to the story,” Bill 
continued, “that winter Dad was op- 
erating this section we're in right 
now. In the winter he spent a good 
share of his time in camp and left 
Mother and me to look after the farm 
about twenty miles downstream. 
While in camp Dad always acted as 
doctor, dentist and judge. He could 
set a broken arm as well as any full- 


country. 


see,” an 


“in those days there was 


seemed to be 


Appleton 


fledged doctor, was pretty smart at 
yanking teeth, and as a judge he was 
as fair and as stern as they make 
them. Most of Dad’s men would have 
no one look after them but the The 
Big Boss. 
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“For some reason, darned if I can 
remember why, Dad was home at the 
farm that evening—I think we had a 
sick cow that was giving trouble, 
come to think of it—but anyway he 
was there. It was cold and the snow 
was drifted pretty deep. Right after 
supper we heard a knock on the 
kitchen door. 

“In stamped Joe, one side of his 
face swollen out like a balloon. ‘Hel- 
lo, get up by the fire and get warm,’ 
Dad said. ‘What's the matter, any- 
how?’ 

‘Tooth no feel good,’ answered 
‘Big Boss yank him out.’ 

‘For the love of Pete,’ said Dad. 
You could see that he was pretty sur- 
prised to have Joe pop in on a night 
like that. ‘Why didn’t you have Mur- 
phy pull it for you? He's as good 

I am at it.’ 


Joe, 


“ee 


Umph,’ grunted Joe, ‘me want 
Big Boss yank um tooth.’ 
“*All right, sit in that chair over 


there,’ said Dad, pointing to a good 
rugged kitchen chair. ‘Bill,’ 
me, ‘go out in the shed and get a pair 
of pliers from my tool chest.’ 

“I got the pliers—darned near froze 


he said to 


digging for ‘em in that cold shed. Dad 
had me hold them over the lamp to 
Mother was scurrying 
and 


the frost. 
getting 
clean towels. 
‘Mother,’ Dad, 
other room. Son, bring the lamp over 
here, I want to look at that tooth.’ 
“T held the lamp while Dad peered 
Finally Dad 


‘Joe, you'll 


draw 


around boiling water 


said ‘you go in the 


into mouth. 


straightened up and said, 


Joe's 


have to go to a real dentist with that 


tooth. Stay here tonight, and tomor- 
row morning I'll take you down to 


The 


to the 


Berlin. tooth is rotted off clear 


down gum. I couldn't get my 
pliers on it to say nothing of pulling 
it. 
‘No can pull?’ asked Joe, 
soss burn him out then.’ 
‘“‘What do you mean, 
asked Dad pretty loud. 
‘Heat nail red hot,’ 
‘Big Boss burn tooth out with nail.’ 
yells Dad. 
“Joe was disappointed, 
see it even if he was an Indian. ‘Joe 
go back to camp,’ he says, 
to dentist. Joe burn um tooth out.’ 
‘Hold on!’ yells Dad. He looked 
Joe and then he turns to me and 
says, ‘Son, get me a nail. If anybody's 
going to do this fool stunt it'll be me. 
At least I can attend to it afterwards.’ 
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‘Big 
burn it out?’ 
answered Joe, 


ogee Aare 
Nothing doing! 
you could 


‘Me no go 





“Dad heated the nail red hot in the 
kitchen fire. “Hold the lamp again,’ 
he says to me. I held it high overhead. 

““Open up, Joe,’ says Dad, and Joe, 
he throws his head back and opens 
up wide. 

“Dad took the red hot nail in his 
pliers and plunged it way down deep 
into the roots of that old rotten tooth. 
I could hear it sizzle and splutter as it 
hit the moist pulp and could see 
steam seeping out of Joe’s mouth. 
You should have seen Dad's face. It 
was white, drawn and intent. 

“Joe made no sound. I 
stand 

**Mother,’ I 
lamp.’ 


couldn't 


hollers, ‘hold the 

“She dashes in from the other room 
just in time to grab the lamp before 
I keeled over. 

“When I came to, 
ing some sort of 
burned tooth. 

“ “Better stay here tonight Joe,’ my 
mother was saying. 

‘Ump,’ says Joe, 
go back to camp!’ 

“Try as my folks did, 
get him to stay. 

“When the door closed behind him 
we all slumped down into chairs, 
plumb exhausted, while Joe, he was 
placidly striding off his twenty miles 
back to camp.” 


Dad was smear- 
ointment over the 


‘feel better. Me 


they couldn't 
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Epirarpw To A Tirep WoMAN 


by James Edward Chase 
Here lies a poor woman who always 
was tired, 
Who lived in a house where help was 


not hired. 
Her last words on earth were, “Dear 
Friends, | am going 


Where washing ain’t done, 
ing, 


nor sweep- 

nor sewing; 

But everything there is exact to my 
wishes, 

For where they don’t eat there’s no 
washing of dishes. 

I'll be where loud anthems will al- 
ways be ringing, 

But, having no voice, 
the singing. 

Don’t mourn for me 
mourn for me never, 

I'm going to do nothing forever and 
ever.” 


I'll get clear of 


now, don't 


Printed by kind permission of Horace 
Mitchell, Editor, Kittery Press, 
Kittery Point, Maine. 
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DECEMBER 
PAY CHECK 


By Vio_a CUMMINGS 


( | 
AM 
by the fire reminisc- 


LF & 
Jo SS) ing, you'll say to me: 
Reme ier he time I was laid off two 
days before Christmas? And you'll 
draw on your pipe, remembering. 
And I'll say: It wasn’t bad, was it? 

And we'll both sit and think of 
those days in the north country. 

Ihe money was nearly all spent go- 
ing down with presents the 
weekend before Christmas, and Mon- 
day when you were out skiing, you 
saw a fellow who works with you, and 
you asked if he knew how long be- 






HEN WI ARE 


OLDER, 
some night as we sit 





home 


fore there'd be work again. Two 
weeks, he said. 
That was the last week in Decem- 


ber, and the rent was due, and insur- 
ance, and the milk bill. All but two 
dollars was spent settling the bills. 
One can't buy much food for two dol- 
lars. But we bought flour and sugar 
and eggs and things. And there was a 
little store near our house where they 
never seemed to 
wanted, 


have anything you 
but we could charge a few 
things there, like bread and 
and tea. 

So we didn’t have 
mas dinner; 


butter 


any real Christ- 
but we had a little 
Christmas tree with silver and 
gaily colored balls. And we had lovely 
gifts from everyone, and Neuter had 
a real hard rubber ball made just for 
a dog. And we played and played 
with the ball until we were all tired. 
Then the three of us sat on the couch 
listening to the 


snow 


radio. It was a lovely 
Christmas. 

Ihe skiing was nice the one day we 
went together. The hills sloped quick- 
ly. Neuter would run as fast as four 
legs could carry her from you to me. 
And then she got in front of you and 
made you break your ski, so we came 
home again where it was warm, and 
where there was hot tea to drink, and 
muffins with jam, and cake. 

You really didn’t rest an awful lot. 
You moved your workshop in from 
the barn so that you could be warm 
working on the ladder-back chairs 
and the gate-leg table that was to be 
my birthday present. But it was nice 
to be able to talk while we were work- 
ing, and Neuter could get you to toss 
the ball for her once in a while. There 
were some lovely days, too, when you 
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could go painting. You must have 
painted four pictures while you were 
home. 

And then Neuter chewed off half 
the sleeve of your best overcoat. I 
said, Give her a good licking! But 
you laughed and laughed and said 
she didn‘t know what she was doing. 
Oh, Neuter! 

And then there was the day you 
tossed the ball for Neut and it bound- 
ed back and smashed the window. But 
we could laugh at that, too. It seemed 
easier to laugh those days. 

And then there was the Saturday 
we heard Lucrezia Bori in Mignon. 
We did nothing all afternoon but 
listen to the opera. The radio had no 
outdoor aerial so we wound the wires 
around the top of the stove to get a 
clear reception. We had to remember 
to duck whenever we wanted to get 
anything in the kitchen. 

It snowed all that night. In the 
morning the trees were beautiful. 
White, and lopsided. Then Robert 
came and brought a lovely piece of 
deer meat. Steak, red and rich and 
firm. I put it on a plate and set it out 
in the barn to keep cold. We had had 
no meat for two weeks. I built my 
dinner around that steak. And then 
you and I sat on the couch resting a 
minute, and I said: Haven't I heard 
that dog moving around in the barn 
since | put the meat out there? 

So I ran to the barn The 
plate lay smashed on the floor. There 
was no meat to be seen. I hated that 
dog then. I would have liked to 
scream and beat at her and hurt her 
awfully. I flung myself on the couch, 
magnifying my desire for deer meat 
to gigantic proportions. You said: 
Don’t feel so bad. And I said: I hate 
that dog! 

And Neuter knew she was in dis- 
grace. And she lay very quiet with her 
ears down. I looked at her until all 
bad feeling had gone. Then I called 
her very softly and she came, wagging 
all over, so pleased to be noticed 
again. So I got her up onto the couch 
with her paws and head in my lap, 
then I called you to see. 

This dog, I said, is chock-full of 
mischief and deer meat. We won't 
have to feed her for a week. 

So we solemnly swore never to tell 
Robert that we hadn't had the meat, 
and we made Neut swear not to give 
herself away either. 

So there was another Sunday gone, 
and Monday probably meant work 
again. 


door. 
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The Head of a Pin 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8] 


“My soul and body!” Cousin Cor- 
nelia gasped. “What was she doing 
way up here? Last time I saw her she 
was standing in New York harbor— 
the nerve of her sneaking off like 
that?” 

“Um.” Mary nodded vigorously. 
“She looked just the way she looks on 
that little souvenir spoon Mother's 
got in the sideboard drawer. She said 
she’d lost something and that was why 
she had a torch—to help her look for 
ts 

“Did she find it? Did she say what 
it was?” 

“I offered to help her find it but 
she wouldn’t tell me what it was. So 
I came home and Mother put some 
boric-acid on me and said I couldn't 
rollerskate again for a month. That’s 
a long time.” 





Wilson Bentley 


Cousin Cornelia switched the con- 
versation to a less disturbing topic. 
“You know, Mary, I’ve got a present 
for you in my suitcase.” 

“Oh, Cousin Cornelia!” 

“Don’t argue with me,” Cousin 
Cornelia said, still making-believe. “I 
think this would be a good time to 
go up and get it, don’t you?” 

“Yes.”” Mary felt suddenly shy. She 
had forgotten that Cousin Cornelia 
always brought her a present; all the 
way upstairs she reminded herself 
that she’d forgotten, so the present 
couldn’t have had anything to do 
with her being so glad to see Cousin 
Cornelia. If it had had anything to 
do with her being glad, she would be 
a greedy bad girl, but it didn’t. 

Cousin Cornelia’s clothes were 
spread out on the spare-room bed. 
There was a blue dress, a little darker 
than Cousin Cornelia’s eyes, but still 





not dark blue; and a yellow dress 
with narrow wiggling ruffles going 
slantwise around the skirt; and a 
long narrow-waisted tan coat with 
brown velvet lapels and a brown vel- 
vet collar. Mary stroked the velvet 
collar and it felt soft like a kitten’s 
ears. 

“I've got to hang my things up,” 
Cousin Cornelia said, rummaging in 
her suitcase. “Here you are, Mary.” 

“Oh, thank you!” With fumbling 
fingers, Mary undid the silver string 
around the small tissue-paper pack- 
age. 

Cousin Cornelia, the blue dress 
over her arm, paused on her way to 
the clothes-closet. Mary could feel 
Cousin Cornelia hoping she'd like the 
present. 

She spread the tissue-paper apart, 
and opened her mouth but she could- 
n't say a word. It was the darlingest 
necklace she had ever seen—tiny 
enamel forget-me-nots, one blue and 
one pink and one blue and one pink 
all the way around, and they had lit- 
tle golden centers, and there was a 
small golden clasp at each end of the 
delicate flowers. 

Cousin Cornelia was smiling. “You 
like it, Mary?” 

“Oh,” Mary said. 

Mother came up the hall. “Mary, 
it’s time for your nap. Hustle now!” 

Mary started. “Mother! Look what 
Cousin Cornelia gave me!” 

“Isn't it pretty?” Mother said cool- 
ly. “Cornelia, you shouldn't spoil her 
like that!” 

Cousin Cornelia looked surprised. 
“Spoil her?” 

“Hustle to bed,” Mother said. “It’s 
late already.” 

Mary put the necklace and the sil- 
ver string under her pillow. 

When she stumbled out of sleep, 
she heard Mother and Cousin Cor- 
nelia talking downstairs in the parlor. 
She hopped out of bed, seized her 
clothes and the necklace and carried 
them downstairs. 

“I never did approve of your going 
to work—a young girl alone in New 
York!” Mother said. 

“But it’s fun and the pay’s good. 
It isn’t as if I were all alone—I live 
in a house with a lot of other work- 
ing girls. And Doctor Mark—well, 
look who’s here! Have a good nap, 
Mary?” 

“Uh-huh,” Mary said, dumping her 
clothes on the big plush chair. 

“Why didn’t you dress yourself up- 
stairs? All the same, Cornelia, I don't 
think it’s altogether safe.” 
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Cousin Cornelia laughed. “I’m as 
safe in New York as I am right here 
in this room.” 

Mary yawned, patted her mouth, 
and began to unbutton the back of 
her Doctor Denton’s sleeping suit. 
When she stepped out of the feet, she 
folded the suit neatly. 

Cousin Cornelia exclaimed, “Lucy, 
isn’t she lovely!” 

Mary turned around in astonish- 
ment. 

“She’s going to have a good figure 
if she doesn’t get fat,” Mother admit- 
ted. 

“Oh, let her walk out into the oth- 
er room, Lucy! Mary, don’t put your 
things on for a minute!” 

Mary gaped at Mother. 

“Walk to the sitting-room,” 
Mother said, looking pleased and 
proud. 

Surprised and ashamed, Mary 
obeyed. It seemed a thousand naked 
miles to the sitting-room. 

“Turn around and come back,” 
Cousin Cornelia called. “Oh, she’s 
perfectly beautiful, Lucy! Healthy as 
a little angel!” 

“Well,” Mother said, “she ought 
to be healthy. She gets the best care 
I can give her and more too.” 

Blushing furiously, Mary pulled 
on her clothes. It felt nice walking 
with nothing on, but it was terrible, 
it was disgraceful. Mary could tell 
from Mother's face that it was im- 
modest, even if Mother had told her 
to do it to be polite to Cousin Cor- 
nelia. 

Cousin Cornelia fastened the neck- 
lace for her. “My goodness, Lucy, 
you're lucky having this!” 

“Lucky!” Mother said, pressing her 
lips together. “You wouldn’t think 
so if you had to sew and darn and 
wash and cook and make her mind— 
all I hope is she grows up to be de- 
cent and respectable!” 

Cousin Cornelia bent down and 
kissed Mary’s cheek; and Mary went 
outdoors into the afternoon sunlight 
and bounced her red rubber ball off 
Miss Brush’s white house. 

The next morning the postman 
brought Cousin Cornelia a_ letter. 
There wasn’t anything for Mother, 
not even a bill. Cousin Cornelia took 
her letter upstairs and Mother looked 
curiously toward the banisters when 
she heard the spare-room-door shut. 

“She’s been here a day and she’s 
getting mail from New York al- 
ready!” Mother said. “It looks funny, 
between you and me and the lamp- 
post.” 
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“Why?” Mary asked, looking up 
from dressing Dotty Dimple in her 
lady-pirate costume. 

“Little girls should be seen and not 
heard,” Mother said severely, al- 
though Mary hadn’t been making any 
noise at all. 

Whenever Mother said that, two 
kinds of doors closed in Mary’s mind: 
one kind of door was to keep her from 
listening when Mother talked out 
loud to herself, and from asking ques- 
tions; and the other door was to help 
her make-believe that Mother hadn't 
said, “Little girls should be seen and 
not heard.” If she didn’t make-believe 
that Mother hadn’t said it, she would 
get so mad at Mother that she’d want 
to throw or kick things, and it was a 
terrible sin to get mad at your par- 
ents. 

Mother sat in the wooden rocke 
with the cane-bottom, watching from 





behind the parlor-curtains the people 
going by in the street, but she kept 
looking toward the stairs every few 
minutes. 

Mary took Dotty Dimple’s pirate- 
clothes off and hooked on the lady- 
cow-boy clothes. Mother didn’t notice 
that she wasn’t making Dotty wear 
the extra pair of bloomers. At suppet 
last night and at breakfast this morn- 
ing, Father had been a lot more polite 
to Cousin Cornelia; all of a sudden 
he wasn’t afraid of Mother any more, 
and he looked at Cousin Cornelia and 
laughed and talked; and Cousin Cor- 
nelia talked back, her voice a little 
strained at first, but after a while it 
got happy and eager again; and at 
breakfast she and Father pretended 
to have a fight about whether a Re- 
publican or a Democrat would be the 
next President of the United States. 
Mother hadn't joined in the argu- 
ment, but she had smiled a couple of 








times. Mary had hoped that Mother 
was going to stop hating Cousin Cor- 
nelia, but there she was watching the 
staircase like a hawk, listening for 
Cousin Cornelia’s light step in the 
spare-room. 

Mary let Dotty Dimple lie flat on 
the floor and tucked her chin into 
her neck, trying to see the forget-me- 
not necklace. Last year Cousin Cor- 
nelia had brought her a pair of white 
silk half-socks with red borders and a 
pair of narrow red-ribbon garters 
with ribbon rosettes, but Mother was 
shocked at the idea of a child's wear 
ing silk socks and had hidden them 
away in a bureau drawer after Cousin 
Cornelia left. Mary guessed that was 
probably why she'd forgotten that 
Cousin Cornelia would bring her an- 
other present. 

Cousin Cornelia came down the 
stairs; she was wearing the blue dress 
and it was even lovelier than the pur- 
ple dress. Drowned in admiration, 
Mary gazed at her. 

“Well,” Mother said. “All dressed 
up and no place to go.” 

“I thought I'd go upstreet and do 
a little shopping.” 

“You can't go upstreet like that,” 


Mother said. “Your flounce is torn. 
Wait, I'll mend it for you.” 
“Where?” Cousin Cornelia asked, 


twisting around to look at her skirt. 
“No, don't bother mending it now 
I'll pin it, till I get back.” 

“Mary, go get Cousin Cornelia, a 
common pin out of the cut-glass dish 
on the sideboard. 

Mary raced to the dining-room. She 
had to stand on a chair to reach the 
cut-glass dish. When she got back to 
the parlor, Mother had gone upstairs 
for something. She handed the pin to 
Cousin Cornelia. 

Cousin Cornelia bent down. 
“Thank you, Mary. But look!” 

“What?” 

Cousin Cornelia said gravely, “You 
must never hand anybody the point 
of a pin—you might stick them. You 
must always hold the point in your 
own hand and offer them the head.” 

“Oh,” Mary breathed, aghast at her 
own ignorance and impoliteness. “I— 
I didn’t know that. Did I stick you?” 

“No. But you might hurt some- 
body some day.” 

Mary hung her head. Cousin Cor- 
nelia had never spoken to her so seri- 
ously before. 

Cousin Cornelia her 
flounce by running the pin in and 
out. “Being polite isn’t a habit or do- 
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ing what you’re told—it’s thinking of 
the other person before you think of 
yourself.” Her voice was low and gen- 
tle, but what she said was so true 
that Mary was overcome with shame. 

Mother came back and Cousin 
Cornelia asked if Mary might go up- 
street with her, but Mother said, “I 
don’t think she’d better—she’d be a 
nuisance, and besides she isn’t dressed 
up.” 

“She doesn’t need to be dressed up 
and she wouldn’t be a nuisance.”’ 

“Oh, Mother, please can’t I go?” 

“No,” Mother said. 

Mary sat down on the floor by Dot- 
ty Dimple again. It was hard some- 
times to figure out the reason why 
Mother said no, especially if there 
didn’t seem to be any reason. Mary 
was sick of Dotty Dimple; she wanted 
to tear Dotty in two and tear in two 
the lady pirate-costume and the lady 
cowboy-costume and the extra pair of 
bloomers and the pirate hat with the 
skull-and-crossbones on it and the big 
cowboy hat—she wanted to rip them 
up into little bits of pieces and jump 
on them. 

Mother was watching Cousin Cor- 
nelia walk up the street. “First thing 
you know, she'll be having one of 
these new hobble-skirts,’’ Mother said. 
“It'd be just like her.” She got up 


from the window and hurried up- 
stairs; Mary heard her walking 
around the spare-room, but she 


couldn’t be making the bed because 
Cousin Cornelia had made it already. 
After a while Mother came down- 
stairs looking sly and pleased. Mary 
was glad Mother felt better. 

When Cousin Cornelia came home, 
she brought three Lrish-linen hand- 
kerchiefs for Mother, and a bag of 
roasted peanuts in the shell for Mary. 

“These’re for King George's wife,” 
Cousin Cornelia said. “Would 
just as soon give ‘em to her?” 

“Oh, she'll like ‘em!"” Mary opened 
the bag and peered in. “Thank you, 
Cousin Cornelia!’ She hoped the pea- 
nuts meant that Cousin Cornelia had 
forgiven her for being impolite about 
the pin! She went out to the cellar- 
way off the kitchen and shucked the 
peanut shells the 
they made brittle popping and splin- 
tering noises, and the peanuts were 
delicious and still warm. 

At noon, Father even more 
cheerful than he had been at break- 
fast, and awkwardly but gallantly 
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her and started to pull out Mother's, 
but Mother said sweetly, “I can sit 
down by myself, thank you!” 

Father looked funny for a minute, 
then he sort of laughed and said 
“Suits me!” 

“Carve the steak,’ Mother said. 
“You're getting polite all of a sudden, 
seems to me.” She turned to Cousin 
Cornelia. “Did you have some good 
news from New York this morning, 
Cornelia?” 

Cousin Cornelia stared and her 
blue eyes darkened for a second be- 
fore she smiled. “Oh, yes! I had a let- 
ter from Doctor Mark. He said every- 


thing was going very well at the 
office.” 
“Um,” Mother said, nodding and 


lifting her fork. “Isn’t that nice!” 

Mother had a secret she liked, and 
Mary wondered if Mother would tell 
her what it was if she teased long 
enough. Sometimes Mother liked to 
tell her secrets and sometimes wild 
horses couldn’t drag them out of her, 
no matter how much Mary coaxed. 

“Dunc,” Cousin Cornelia said sud- 
denly and boldly and astoundingly, 
“Do you love me?” 

Father looked as if something had 
hit him; he held his fork poised half- 
way to his mouth and stared; then the 
red crawled from his white collar up 
forehead. “Huh? Why, 
Cornelia, you’re Lucy’s cousin 


to his why, 


sure, 


Cousin Cornelia seemed to be hav- 


ing a hard time trying not to laugh or 
Mary could- 


maybe it was not to cry, 
n't tell which. It 
moment, and it 


was an awful 


wasn't 


drawn breath. 


“Then pass me the cucumber pick- 


les,” said Cousin Cornelia calmly. 


Father put down his fork and has- 
tily shoved the pickle-dish across the 


table-cloth. 
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“Whew!” Mary said, and glanced 
quickly at Mother. “My baked po- 
tato’s hot,” she explained and poked 
it carefully. 

“Eat around the edges first,” 
said. 

He didn’t laugh any more during 
dinner and went back to the store the 
minute he got up from the table. 

Mother made Mary go upstairs for 
her nap right away. Mary undressed 
and got into her Doctor Denton’s suit 
and put her forget-me-not necklace 
under her pillow. She lay down but 
she couldn’t go to sleep. She kept 
shutting her eyes tightly and then 
easily, but nothing happened. Down- 
stairs she could hear Mother doing the 
dishes; when she was angry Mother 
made a lot of noise about washing 
dishes. Cousin Cornelia came up to 
the bathroom and tiptoed through 
the hall. Mary shut her eyes, trying 
to keep them from blinking; she felt 
Cousin Cornelia looking at her, then 
suddenly Cousin Cornelia chuckled 
softly and Mary’s eyes flew wide. 

Cousin Cornelia sat down on the 
edge of the bed for a second and 
hugged Mary. “Baby! You're a little 
devil. Go to sleep now like a good 
Mrs. King George!” 

They heard Mother hanging the 
dishpan in the cellar-way, and Cou- 
sin Cornelia got up, put her finger to 
her lips, and went down the hall. 

Mary tried harder to sleep, but it 
was no use, because the voices were 
very clear. 

Mother’s was angry and _ harsh: 

Taking my husband and my child 
away from me!” 

Cousin Cornelia’s was incredulous: 
“Why, Lucy, what are you talking 
about?” 

“Don’t try to pretend you don't 
know! You come up here with yout 
airs and your fine clothes—and what 
you do to get ‘em I'd hate to think— 
and soft-soap Duncan till he acts like 
a—” 

“Lucy!” 

Cousin Cornelia’s cry brought 
Mary out of bed in a jump. Then she 
remembered she was supposed to be 
asleep. She crept to the top of the 
stairs and sat down on the upper step. 
It was easy being quiet in Doctor 
Denton’s suits because the soft feet of 
them more than a little 
shuffling sound on the hall-matting. 
Mary crouched but could see 
only the rubber-plant and the green 
plush chair at the foot of the stairs; 
Mother and Cousin Cornelia didn't 
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SANTA CLAUS: 
A DANGEROUS 
TRADITION 


The Theme Discussed Contains The 
Heart of a Real and Human Message 


By Dorotuy LeEDoux HAwes 


AM BUT ONE OF THOUSANDS 
who have suffered from a 
cherished legend, a revered 
custom, a cruel and 

thoughtless practice. In writing this 

simple and honest account of what 
happened to me, and to the people 
with whom I was thrown, I hope to 
turn a spotlight upon a tradition 
which I consider despicable. Danger- 
ous, too, in its unforeseen conse- 
quences. The legend to which I refer 
is the universally popular Santa Claus 
myth. And my story is one of un- 
guessed consequences. 

* * * 

I was a happy child until I was 
eight. I have always had an intense 
nature, a driving curiosity and a need 
for thinking things out. I had to have 
an honest reason for everything, I 
knew there must be causes and rea- 
sons. And I was imaginative, too. If I 
could not find a real reason, I could, 
and usually did, manufacture some 
explanation which I felt could ac- 
count for what I was wondering 
about. 

My story begins when I was four 
years old, when my mother and father 
first told me about Santa Claus. They 
showed me pictures of the jolly old 
man, dressed in red, driving reindeer. 
Always he had a big bag of presents 
on his back or in the sleigh. Mother 
told me that he came from the North- 
land, and I listened for the jingling 
of the sleigh bells. I wrote letters to 
him. And I worried about him a lot. 
[ didn’t see how anyone, no matter 
how small, could get down our chim- 
ney. And Santa was not small. Neith- 
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er was he ever pictured with soot on 
his clothes. I knew he could not pos- 
sibly be everywhere on Christmas 
Eve. I knew all these things could not 
be true; and yet, it never entered my 
head to doubt that they were so. 
Mother and Daddy said they were 
true. So, my small-girl conclusion 
was: If I didn’t positively know Santa 
does all these wonderful things, I’d 
think he couldn’t. 

Then Mother and Daddy had me 
join the Sunday school when I was 
five. 

Here, in the next three years, I 
learned more, much more of what 
Mother had only started teaching me 
at home. From that time on, Santa 
might be very hard to realize; but he 
was no longer hard to believe! 

So I reveled in my Christmases, be- 
coming starry-eyed at the mention of 
Santa, until I was eight. Then Moth- 
er felt that she must tell me the truth 
about Santa. For, far from becoming 
skeptical, I had become more con- 
firmed in my belief. Indeed, I was al- 
most devout! 

Perhaps Mother did not have the 
necessary tact when she broke the 
news to me. I think, however, she was 
as kind as anyone could be. I was 
broken hearted! I could not have it 
that there would be no Santa in the 
future; that there never really had 
been one. And I exclaimed bitterly, 
“I always knew there couldn’t be a 
Santa—deep down, I did. And now I 
know there isn’t any God either.” 
The poison had begun its work. 


One of my occasional playmates 
was little Hester Wren, an orphan liv- 
ing at the Bradleys. She was on trial, 
so to speak, to be adopted if it seemed 
best for everyone concerned. Her 
mother and father had been killed in 
an automobile accident. She was a 
sweet, curly haired child, gentle, 
trusting, and affectionate. 

One day I confided to her my ter- 
rible disappointment about Santa. 


And then I told her, quite impress- 
ively, I suppose, that there also was 
no God. 

“But God is everywhere,” she de- 
murred. “He is in Heaven with 
Mama and Papa, and He is in the 
dark with me. He’s just—just every- 
where,” she finished, placidly. 

“Well,” I answered, with what 
seemed to me like straight logic, “they 
tell us that Santa is everywhere at 
the same time, too. He would have to 
be, to get all those presents out all 
over the world on the same night. 
You can believe in God all you want 
to, and Santa, too, if you like. I'm 
going to get over such baby ideas!” 

“But if there isn’t any God, what is 
Heaven like?” asked Hester, a note 
of anxiety creeping into her tones. 

“That's just it,” I answered, gloom- 
ily. “I guess when you die, you die, 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

“But Mama and Papa are in 
Heaven,” she protested, vigorously. 
“Everyone tells me so. And if they 
aren't in Heaven, and if there isn’t 
any such place, how am I ever to see 
them again, no matter how good I 
am? There’s got to be a Heaven!” 

Oh, how those words were to be 
burned into my brain. Even now I 
wake in a cold sweat, sometimes, 
thinking surely I once again am hear- 
ing her say, “There's got to be a 
Heaven!” If only I could. 

A change came over Hester from 
that time on. As time went on, Hester 
became more and more quiet. She 
came to see me rarely, and would not 
talk and play with the enthusiasm 
of old. Weeks later, after grow- 
ing almost steadily worse, Hester died 
of brain fever. And all the time while 
she was delirious, she kept calling for 
her mother and father, and saying 
over and over, “There’s got to be a 
Heaven! There has to be a Heaven!” 

Though I could not have analyzed 
my emotions, I know now that I was 
saddened by the death of my little 
friend. And I was shocked. I brooded 
and worried, haunted always by re- 








morse for what I had done, and 
haunted equally by the fear that I 
might die at any time and just go 
back to nothing. Saint Vitus’s Dance 
resulted, and kept me out of school 
until I was ten. 

For the next few years, then, my 
mind was voluntarily closed to the 
subject—or as nearly closed as I could 
manage by plunging into every avail- 
able form of athletics, study, dramat- 
ics, and physical culture. And then I 
got to college. 

I was careful with whom I talked 
about these matters. I did not risk dis- 
cussing such a topic with fellow class- 
mates, for college students are unset- 
tled in their attitudes, and I was 
afraid of the harm I might do. A lit- 
tle incident in the middle of the first 
year made me even more careful. It 
happened in our class in Heredity, 
which, for the first half year dealt 
largely with Darwin’s theory of evo- 
lution. Our tests usually included one 
question which allowed us to discuss 
our own reactions. One such ques- 
tion was: What has this course done 
for you thus far? And one of the ans- 
wers which Doctor L. read to the class 
was as follows: This course has ex- 
plained God right out of the picture. 
What course can I take that will ex- 
plain Him back in once more? 

But, cautious though I was, a min- 
ister with whom I did a good bit of 
study on the question, finally con- 
vinced me that it would be quite all 
right to talk it over with a certain 
college woman whom he knew. She 
had been through so much suffering 
without wavering that it did seem 
that she might be able to tell me 
something really helpful. 

Lucille was a remarkable girl. I ad- 
mired and respected her from the 
first, and soon came to have a real 
affection for her as a friend. Emphat- 
ically I would not, for the whole 
world, have taken from her any of her 
beautiful religious faith. Only, it 
never occurred to me that I 
Unfortunately, by asking her so many 
questions that she could not answer 
(a fool can ask questions a wise man 
can not answer, of course) I got her to 
trying to find the answers for me. 
They were not her personal problems 
when we started out. After a little, I 
noticed that she did not seem so 
well; and she was losing interest in 
things. I remembered Hester, and de- 
cided to take no chances. I told her 
to forget the whole thing. I tried to 
convince her that I was losing interest 
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in the subject. I coaxed to get her 
back into sports, dramatics—anything 
to stop her brooding. But I was too 
late; for, by that time, the problems 
were her own. She felt that she must 
answer those silly questions to keep 
her own faith from wavering. 

I still can only guess at what might 
have been the outcome had it not 
been for a chance remark of my Latin 
professor right at that time. Bless his 
heart! 

For the rest of my college years, I 
allowed myself to be drawn into con- 
versation with other students who 
seemed anxious to talk over with me 
the problems of religion. At first, our 
discussion groups were tiny and in- 
formal. But ever timely and pertin- 
ent is this problem of God, and of 
what becomes of us after we die. So, 
as one person told another of the lit- 
tle talks, more and more young peo- 
ple wanted to come and exchange 
opinions. Then we formed regular 
discussion groups and through these 
groups I came to know intimately the 
religious opinions, doubts, difficulties 
of many students. I found literally 
dozens of them who had become semi- 
atheists because they could not under- 
stand the why and the how of eternal 
life, and of God. They felt, as I had, 
that if eternal life were more than a 
myth, a defense mechanism, it would 
be something we could analyze, put 
into words, and submit to laboratory 
tests, as you might say. In many cases 
my own struggle 
were of real help to them. 

Here is a fact that amazed me, and 
which has had a part in my present 
decision to write about my experi- 
ence. More than half the young men 
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and women with whom I discussed re- 
ligious doubts, readily agreed that 
their period of questioning began 
when they first learned that there was 
no Santa Claus. Please do not mistake 
my meaning. I realize that these same 
people were bound to face such relig- 
ious questions sometime, as do nearly 
all thinking people. But I believe 
much of their suffering, and the per- 
sistency of their doubts was due to 
the fact that they were led to attack 
the question when they were 
young. Their own parents taught 
them their first lesson in doubting. 
Their own parents built up a great 
romance about a Santa Claus that 
was as wonderful as God to baby 
imaginations. Then, thoughtlessly, 
they took Santa away, and laughed at 
their youngsters for believing in him 
in the first place. 

I want my children to have what 
joy there is to be had safely from the 
Santa Claus legend. But I teach them 
to play Santa just as they play at 
brownies or elves. They know that 
brownies and elves do not really ex- 
ist; they still like to make believe. I 
enter right into the game with them. 
And only rarely, when the game be- 
comes too convincing, do I pull them 
gently back part way to earth. When 
Dickie and Elsa say to me, “Isn't 
there perhaps, a really, truly Santa?” 
I tell them that there is not. “But,” 
I add, “Christmas really and truly 
does mean something very precious.” 
And I tell them, as simply as I can, 
the true meaning of Christmas. They 
love it. And they dare to believe in it. 
For I have never injured their serious 
little souls by giving them a Heaven 
which I must later take away. 
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HOSPITALITY NEEDS NO ADVERTISING 


Has Southern Hospitality Been Over-Exploited? Is New Eng- 
land Hospitality A Warmer Sweeter Thing? 


By FREDERIC F. 


Sp ET THIS FIRST SENTENCE 
\+ concede that most of my 
1 important reputable and 

aristocratic relatives are 
Southerners. Of this there can be no 
question. I have been drilled since 
infancy in the undisputed preemin- 
ence of that branch of my line. Nor 
do I dare question the authority of 
my drill masters. These have been my 
Southern kinfolk, themselves, and 
they ought to know. 

Thus it came about that Southern 
was the brightest adjective in my 
childish lexicon. It adorned with dis- 
tinctive radiance each noun to which 
it was linked. To my small mind, 
Southern breeding, Southern charm, 
Southern gentlemen, Southern cook- 
ing, Southern Hospitality became by 
grace of that magical first word, the 
best this continent, or any continent, 
has produced. Especially Southern 
hospitality. 

This was the axiom. It had its cor- 
ollary. Since all things Southern were 
good and gracious, Northern matters 
were less admirable, and the diamet- 
ric opposite of that transfiguring 
adjective Southern was New England. 

All things branded New England 
were at best faintly deplorable—New 
Engiand conscience, New England 
piety, New England thrift, New Eng- 
land reticence, New England hospital- 
ity. Especially New England hospital- 
ity. 

My grandmother was a Virginian. 
She and her relatives cherished the 
belief that New England in every- 
thing was the opposite of the South 
and therefore a dour and dismal, pro- 
foundly bleak and abysmally hostile 
land. 

Such was the legend of my infancy. 
I believed it for forty odd years, along 
with a profusion of like apprehen- 
sions. I had no reason to change my 
belief in the superiority of Southern 
hospitality over Northern. Most of 
America still holds to the same opin- 
ion. If I had not lived both in Vir- 
ginia and Vermont I probably still 
should be proclaiming it. 

Below Mason-Dixon’s Line—so runs 
an article of the national credo—lies 
a glamorous, idyllic land. All its wo- 
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men are beautiful. All its men—“gen- 
tlemen”, I mean—are gallant. The 
doors of their homes, be they huts or 
palaces, swing joyously open at the 
touch of the stranger. Once anyone 
has seen the South—so runs the theory 
—he is doomed to be wretched else- 
where. 

That is a national belief. It is ex- 
pressed by more or less melodic miles 
of popular songs. No one carols about 
his old Connecticut home or of how 
his heart is turning ever way down 
upon the Merrimac River. Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, and Castine, Maine, 
still are virgin to the lyric writer. 
Memphis, Mobile Bay and the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia have 
the popular pull. 

Now, thanks to my kin, I was ex- 
posed from an early age onward, to 
Southern hospitality. It is as gracious 
and lavish and warmhearted as South- 
erners themselves say it is. Yet I have 
moved to Vermont, probably the most 
deplorably typical, from a Virginian 
viewpoint, of- all the New England 
States. Here I have built my home 
and here I pray that I may remain till 
I die. Under relatives’ guidance, I 
have tasted of Southern hospitality 
and have found it good. But I went 
unsponsored and unintroduced to 
live in Virginia a few years ago and 
that is something else again. 

Nothing can be more gracious than 
the South’s welcome to the stranger 
who, with his genealogy in good con- 
dition, comes to visit a Southerner. 
All that the land and its people have 
to offer is trotted out for your en- 
tertainment. It is a brilliant and 
emotional hospitality. Vermont's is 
neither. I like Vermont’s better. 

I might not esteem the Yank’s quiet 
way with the stranger so highly, had 
not my wife, my son and I tried to 
spend a summer in Yorktown, Vir- 
ginia. It was Southern generosity that 
drew us thither. A cousin, bound for 
Europe, offered us her cottage. 

It was Southern hospitality that, at 
times, can be indistinguishable from 
hostility, that curtailed our intended 
four months visit to two. We went to 
Virginia, three unknown. strangers 
from the North. We departed after 


eight progressively long weeks, still 
unknown, still strangers. We endured 
during those two months loneliness 
such as the bare top of Monadnock 
could not match. We went South for 
quiet. We got it. 


CHILLY VIRGINIA 


You see, we arrived in Yorktown 
unendorsed. No friend or relative was 
on hand to guarantee our probity. 
We came to Dummerston, Vermont, 
two years later, equally unsponsored. 
In Virginia, we were coldly ignored. 
In Vermont, we were welcome, or at 
least made to feel that we were. 

From our first day of residence in 
Vermont, we have felt that we were 
possible friends of our neighbors. We 
knew that we were being estimated 
and judged, but there was no hostility 
in that preliminary survey. In Vir- 
ginia, we were three presumptuous 
Northerners who had thrust them- 
selves into a colony of vacationing 
Southerners. 

There was, I think, no talk among 
our neighbors of running us out of 
town or lynching us. We never roused 
that much visible interest. We were 
simply ignored. Since we were there, 
friendless and unguaranteed, the Vir- 
ginians all about us never saw us at 
all. In time we grew to have the un- 
comfortable feeling 
transparent. 

Our dwelling stood within stone's 
throw—and there were times when I 
longed to throw many—of a dozen 
similar cottages along the river bluff. 
One family that we shall forever bless 
acknowledged our existence and was 
kind to us. The rest of our neighbors, 
most of whom we saw daily, never 
called on us, never invited us to their 
houses, never even spoke to us, unless 
we spoke first, and their chill, brief 
replies when we did hail them en- 
couraged no further conversation. 

For eight weeks we knew all the 
loneliness that ghosts and typhoid 
carriers must endure. Our neighbors 
bathed beside us in the river. They 
boated, fished, threw parties and pic- 
nics all about us. All of them, save 
that one blessed family—which I sus- 
pect must have had a Vermont ances- 
tor hidden somewhere in its ancestry 
—tried most successfully to forget we 
were there. 

Virginia hospitality is reserved for 
the proved or guaranteed. We were 
strangers—and they left us out. 

This may not be typical experience. 
Perhaps I was ostracized because of 
my horrendous appearance, yet my 
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looks have not improved since then 
and here in Vermont from the day of 
our arrival as utter strangers, people 
have been kind to us and have made 
us feel at home. 

The village in which I live is no 
larger than Yorktown. We came to 
Vermont as friendless and unendorsed 
and unrecommended as we were 
when we went to live in Virginia. 
There, we were shunned. Here, from 
the first, we have felt at home. 

We have dwelt in Vermont two 
years. I believe we might have lived 
in Virginia for an equal time and 
have remained to the end of that sen- 
tence, merely unfortunate blights on 
the social landscape that it were best 
for natives to overlook. In Vermont 
we have settled, pleasantly, slowly, 
quietly into the life of the commun- 
ity. We have stopped being New 
Yorkers and, in time, will become 
Yanks. We might have remained in 
Virginia for the rest of our days and, 
still, we should have been Northern- 
ers. 

There is no fanfare and ceremony 
to Vermont hospitality. It is not lav- 
ish or fulsome. The gentleman of this 
region—there are, believe it or not, 
Northeastern as well as Southern gen- 
tlemen—measures it out gravely and 
frugally to fit the case at hand. It is 
not spread about but, when it is 
needed, it can be poured out with 
unstinted generosity. Not always is it 
visible, but it is there. 

We had lived here scarcely longer 
than we had tarried in Virginia when 
my wife fell ill. She was stricken on a 
night of downpour and furious wind; 
of washed-out roads and axle-deep 
mire. She had to be taken to a hos- 
pital at once. That was nine miles 
away and she and I were alonc in our 
storm-beaten, hillside dwelling. 

A neighbor who learned of our 
plight got out of bed and hitched his 
horse, lest the animal be needed to 
haul us from a ditch. Then he, him- 
self, came plodding on foot up the 
hill to our door and guided us down 
the treacherous road. Another chance 
acquaintance on the other side of 
town, to whom I telephoned for ad- 
vice, gave it wisely nor did he stop 
there. He called the hospital and pre- 
pared the way for us. He also roused 
a garage man in the hospital town 
and bade him hold a car ready to 
come to the rescue should I ditch my 
own in the storm. 

When my wife came out of the an- 
esthetic, there were flowers on the 
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THE TRAM’S IN THE AIR 





All New England Is Watching The Progress of New Hampshire’s Proposed 
Aerial Tramway Debate—Closed in a Box These Long Six Years 


By Damon Ripley 


“cross Lost RIVER, across 
the Wild Ammonoosuc 
River the Old Man of 
> the Mountain and Mt. 
Moosilauke are eyeing each other 
warily these days. One or the other is 
destined to be the site of the first 
aerial tramway in North America. 
Which will it be? 

For five or six years the discussion 
has been going on now with regard 
to its location. Two years ago, a bill 
passed both the New Hampshire leg- 
islative bodies—approving the project 
—but finances laid it low. This year 
another bill will be introduced into 
the New Hampshire legislature asking 
for an appropriation for a bucket to 
swing skiers and sight-seers to the top 
of the White Mountains. Landscape 
architects, sportsmen, the Society for 
the Preservation of New Hampshire 
Forests, the Dartmouth Outing Club, 
legislators, railroad men, hotel pro- 
prietors and foresters are priming 
their guns. Cannon Mountain and 
Mt. Moosilauke are expected to rise, 
march forward, meet and do battle in 
the hills. 

Each side concedes that there must 
and shall be an aerial tramway. There 
is every reason to have one, there is 
no reason not to have one. There are 


fifty aerial trams in the Swiss and 
Bavarian Alps, there is only one— 
Sugarloaf near Rio de fareiro—in 
the western hemisphere. There is no 
reason why skiers and _ vacationists 
should flock abroad—they should 
flock to the White Mountains. The 
myth that the snow is better on Mt. 
Blanc than on Cannon Mountain 
should be dispelled—a tram would 
help dispel it. Incidentally traveling 
by aerial tram is the safest means of 
transportation in the world. Statistics 
and insurance companies say so. 

Mt. Moosilauke, made famous by 
the Dartmouth Outing Club, lies 
south of Lost River, west of Wood- 
stock, N. H. It is 4,810 feet high. 
This site (on Mt. Blue, a shoulder of 
Mt. Moosilauke, one mile from the 
summit) is favored by the active 
members of the Dartmouth Outing 
Club—they would never for an in- 
stant concede the claims of any rival 
mountain—and apparently by the 
members of the Society for the Preser- 
vation of New Hampshire Forests 
who are shocked at the idea of in- 
fringing on the prestige of the Old 
Man of the Mountain. 

Cannon Mountain (4,070 feet high, 
which is only a part of a wild area, 
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NEW ENGLANDERS 
MAKING GOOD IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


No. 9 


Marcus Urann 


As far back as the winter of 1624, 
the Pilgrim housewives had stewed 
wild cranberries for their husbands 
and since that time, Cape Cod women 
have been gathering, cooking, and 
preserving cranberries each fall, but 
it was not until the 19th century that 
the cultivation of cranberries was be- 
gun and cranberry growing became a 
real industry. 

In the meantime other business 
ventures had been launched and 
abandoned on Cape Cod. 

One venture was the making of tur- 
pentine, but forest fires destroyed the 
cape’s lofty pines and replaced them 
with scrub oaks; and with the loss of 
the pines, the turpentine industry 
was lost too. Today, all that remains 
is an almost obliterated trail known 
as Turpentine Road, regarded by rid- 
ers as a charming bridle path rather 
than a ghostly reminder of a once 
active industry. 

With the death of each new indus- 
try, the Cape Cod spirit seemed to 
rise from the ashes, stronger than 
ever before. This time it led Cape 
Codders to manufacturing glass; and 
that they were successful is evidenced 
by the avid collectors who still scour 
Cape Cod for bits of Sandwich glass. 

In San Francisco, China, and Cal- 
cutta, many a captain shrewdly bar- 
gaining for cargoes of silks, tamar- 
inds, and coconuts, had the twang of 
a Cape Cod Yankee, in his veins. 
These early traders were shrewd and 
sharp men... forerunners of our keen 
New England merchants. 

When trading became unprofitable, 
the Cape Codders still followed the 
sea, making their living by fishing 
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along the Grand Banks and the At- 
lantic Coast. In 1865, one little village 
alone boasted 48 fishing vessels and 
722 men who left her port, represent- 
ing $117,000 in capital. 

A few venturesome Cape Codders 


began cultivating cranberries 50 
years ago, and occasionally a fisher- 
man on his way to Connecticut or 
New York carried along a barrel or 
two of cranberries to sell with his fish. 
The cranberries kept well, and even 
though they were not sold, they 
could be stewed and eaten by the 
crew. But the cranberries did sell... 
so quickly it amazed the captain who 
was bargaining in fish and not cran- 
berries. He soon learned he could 
make more money from a patch of 
cranberries in his back yard than he 
had made from several fishing trips. 
The marshes of Cape Cod were 
converted into cranberry plantations, 
and the ruddy berries found their 
way to distant kitchens. But because 
of climate or distance, they could not 
be shipped to all regions of the coun- 
try, and consequently the develop- 
ment of the industry was paralyzed 
somewhat. 
Marcus Urann, a Maine 
birth and a Cape Cod 


In 1920, 
Yankee by 





cranberry grower by adoption, devel- 
oped a canned cranberry sauce which 
was ready to serve and could be 
shipped to any land in any climate. 

This was just the impetus the in- 
dustry needed. Under Mr. Urann’s 
guidance, the cranberry growers 
formed a cooperative canning com- 
pany to control the sound develop- 
ment of their industry. Growers pro- 
ducing 80% of the world’s crop are 
members of this cooperative com- 
pany. 

Several years ago, freezing was in- 
troduced, making it possible to freeze 
cranberries each fall and store them 
until ready for use, without changing 
their flavor or destroying their 
health-giving properties. Freezing 
enabled the growers to can cranber- 
ries the year round instead of during 
the fall months alone and made cran- 
berries a year ‘round food instead of 
a seasonal one. Three-fourths of the 
world’s cranberry crop is grown on 
Cape Cod at present, and the percent- 
age is gradually increasing. The in- 
dustry brings $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 
annually to New England, and cran- 
berries have become New England's 
largest export crop. 
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The Little Town Made Her Cry 


Some New England towns have a 
magic that liberates hidden emotion 
which can only find expression in 
tears. They have a beauty that causes 
a sensitive person to choke up. Mar- 
garet King of Quincy, Massachusetts, 
had that experience when she accom- 
panied her husband, Delcevare King, 
to a town where he was to deliver an 
address. Even when she returned 
home her heart was still filled with 
emotion and she felt she could have 
no peace until she tried to express 
her feelings in written words. Those 
of you who have also felt the magic 
of some New England town will read 
what follows with understanding: 

“I just have to do something about 
what I felt in that lonely little old 
town—and I guess to write just as I 
think and feel it is the only way I 
know. 

“To begin with it was a beautiful 
afternoon-sun—breeze-freshness every- 
where. The drive was through virgin 
country. The trees were great and 
towering—the pines especially. There 
were ponds, and we drove close to 
their edges. There were bending 
white birches all along their borders. 
There weren’t any houses anywhere 
—not yet. We went on for miles this 
way. Finally we came to the town. 
First we saw the old wood mill with 
the same name painted on it that 
used to be there ninety years ago. The 
same family own and run it. It was 
ramshackle and untidy of course, but 
in a wholesome sort of way. You felt 
it provided someone with a suitable 
and adequate living which didn’t 
need to be other than it was. 


“And this little village—celebrating 
its 250th anniversary. The town hall 
was filled with relics and treasures 
and old curiosities gathered from the 
nearby country-side. All the old lad- 
ies were dressed in their old fashioned 
dresses—and they were all so pleased 
and happy and proud of their little 
achievement. And well they might 
be—simple, kindly country folk being 
just themselves in their natural digni- 
fied way. I wanted to go up and hug 
them all—tell them how dear and 
sweet they looked, but I couldn't of 
course. They would have been sur- 
prised and probably embarrassed, and 
then all their precious atmosphere of 
homely simplicity would have van- 
ished. So I just looked about and 
passed on out. Next door was the 
country school—unused now and bare 
and empty—but not so the square 
white church next to it. There was 
no one inside, but the door was ajar, 
and so I went in. I suppose we all 
feel something as we enter into a 
place of worship, be it grand or small, 
but never have I been so touched with 
an unexplainable emotion such as I 
felt while looking at that little room 
of worship. I am not going to des- 
cribe it—I couldn't properly—for it 
wasn’t lovely—in fact it was quite 
ugly really—but it had something for 
me, and it did something to me that 
no other church has ever been able to 
do. And I stood and cried, and was 
rather glad I felt like doing it. There 
was no ‘reason—except that it was all 
so damned sweet. 

“Everyone gathered later at the 
local women’s club for the banquet 
and speech making. I went there 
but inside. It was quite 
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Nothing Commonplace—Much that is Rare 


Paintings Christmas Cards 


Bridge Prizes 


Fine 
Wood Engravings 
Old 


Wrought Iron 
Honeycomb 
Candles 


Prints Tropical Delicacies 
Antiques 


Citrus Candies 


French’s Studio Shop 





Mabel Edna French, The Sycamores, Reed’s Ferry, N. H., on D. W. Highway 
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new, and doubtless all the good folk 
of the town were more proud of it 
than of its more shabby and aged 
neighbors across the street. Instead I 
followed a lane to the left of the 
green, and it brought me to a ceme- 
tery. The iron gates were open, and 
I drove on in. Immediately I knew 
it was the loveliest cemetery I had 
ever seen or ever will see. It was com- 
pletely surrounded by high and bushy 
evergreens so that once inside there 
was no sight of the surrounding coun- 
try. It was the neatest and most 
orderly place—and the grass was all 
over everywhere, dark, green, and 
thick. Straight, looming hemlocks 
and pines were all about where they 
had grown years before the soil ever 
came to share with them their present 
treasures. Under the hemlocks were 
queer old iron settees with curly scroll 
work. I sat on one, and then I got 
up and walked on amongst the graves. 
There was not an elaborate one in 
the whole place. Some had a bit more 
space about—that was all. 

“So I stayed there and watched the 
twilight come on. The sky was pink 
and blue—children’s colors. The 
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“HOMESPUN” 


SKI SUITS and SNOW SUITS 


A Beautiful Line— Made in 
New Hampshire 


We'd like to send you a catalog or, 
call around to our Factory Show 
Room and see the display—you are 
welcome 
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A Yankee Christmas 
with Stephen Daye Books 


e WE FOUND A FARM 
By CHARLES SPAER 
$1.50 


Notes on a submarginal farm and the 
fun of reclaiming it. Perfect gift. 


e PIONEERING WITH 
FRUITS AND BERRIES 


By GEORGE D. AIKEN 
$2.00 


The author is a practical farmer and 
Governor of Vermont. His book tells 
the how, when and where of planting 
and cultivation of common fruits and 
berries. 


e EVERY DAY BUT 
SUNDAY 


COPELAND 


$2.50 


By JENNIE F. 


The story of rugged individualism in 
19th century New England. 


¢ SIXTY ODD 


By RUTH HUNTINGTON SESSIONS 
$3.50 


Autobiography of a woman who has 
known New England since 1861. 


* SKI BOOKS 


AMERICAN SKI ANNUAL 
The book of the year for skiers 
200 pages, 48 pictures 

only 75c 


MODERN SKI TECHNIQUE 
SCHNIEBS AND MCCRILLIS 
$1.25 


America’s most popular hand- 
book of skiing. 7th Printing. 


HIGH SPEED SKIING 
By PETER LUNN 

$1.50 
POSTERS 


Two Conte drawings by Shirley 
Anderson. Each Poster—50c 


Stephen Daye Press 
Brattleboro, Vt. 






cemetery was all green and white— 
earth colors. A big brown jack rab- 
bit went hopping over the mounds 
and through the evergreen hedge to 
the field beyond, and darker and 
darker it grew until the black cloying 
sweetness of the night settled in. And 
just in case there might—but of course 
there couldn’t be a moon, I turned 
around,—and there it was—just com- 
ing up. 

I stood there awhile longer, and I 
began to cry again, and I cried and 
cried until I felt the need no longer. 
But there was no need or reason to 
any way except as I have said—the 
place was so damned sweet.” 


WHEN TO Mow CLoseEst 


Up in Vermont where Charles Mor- 
row Wilson earns a living on a farm 
the people ask for no Federal Relief. 
Free work is generously given to those 
who need it. The neighbors get to- 
gether and help those who are old or 
sick. They plant crops, get in the 
wood, and do other like jobs. When 
one of the best farmers died his 
bereaved family needed help with the 
hay. Eight men with teams tackled 
the job. One of them picked a tough 
mowing that was pestered with 
stumps and snags and outcropping 
rock. 

After one rough round, he with- 
drew, explaining that the smooth 
ground held enough hay for the win- 
ter’s feeding. But Uncle John New- 
comb, old and gnarled as a Vermont 
apple tree, said: 

“Mow closest of good years when 
there’s hay a-plenty. Then is the time 
to trim the corners. Two good hayin’ 
summers rarely ever come together. 
When hay is plenty, cram your barns 
till they’re tight as drums. That way 





you'll have carry-over for lean hayin’. 
That way you save yourself worry 
about sorry crops, and worry, not 
work, is what kills folks.” 

There's good farm philosophy for 
you. It is also good city philosophy. 
Even now there are men with big in- 
comes who are living up to or beyond 
them. The time when money is pour- 
ing in is the time to save much of it, 
get it into things of permanent value, 
such as land and a hgme or the en- 
richment of one’s mind. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Scenically attractive offerings of 
estates, old farms, camps and shore 
where lake and mountains meet in 
the heart of New Hampshire 


H. STEWART BOSSON, Inc. 
Meredith Neck, New Hampshire 














singing pines 


warner, new hampshire 


hooked rugs 
honeycomb candles 
antiques 


weekdays telephone warner 40 








New Hampshire Hills 


FOR SALE 


Modern Country home for Summer 
or Winter use. Especially adapted for 
private family, or for an Inn for Skiers 
in the winter and for other regular 
guests in the summer. 

Beautifully located, and attractive 
buildings with steam heat, electric lights, 
good plumbing, telephone. Artesian well 
water and an amusement barn. 


David B. Plumer 


Bristol, N. H. 
Also Village Property FOR SALE 
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| WINCHESTER. 
| Sportswear, f Women 
ty 


Tel. Aspinwall 1310 





Brookline 
Massachusetts 











KNITTED SPORTSWEAR 
COATS — SUITS — HATS — DRESSES 
MADE TO YOUR OWN MEASURE BY WINCHESTER | 


Exclusive materials and distinctive styles 
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with you and your 
friends this 
you have the last word 
in bird feeders (pictured 
above) nearby. It comes 
with a seven foot pole, 
to set up...de- 
signed by Robinson... 
green roof 
sides...made by hand 
.» « Glassed front... 
swings with the wind to 
protect birds. 


The ideal Christmas Gift for 
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any bird lover. 
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BOOK ‘TALK BY MAUDE W. SCHRADER 





A Review of New England Books 


Mrs. Schrader will speak over Station WFEA, December 1, at 11 A. M. 





FICTION 


Great-Aunt Lavinia, by Joseph C. 
Lincoln (Appleton-Century, $2.50). 


As a writer of popular fiction, Mr. 
Lincoln has a niche all his own. The 
strength and popularity of his books 
lie in their humor and character de- 
lineation. Great-Aunt Lavinia is real 
and convincing. Her kind heart, pen- 
etrating eye and sharp tongue, with 
the usual accompaniment of salty 
men, home-loving women and the 
occasional summer resident, add an- 
other Cape Cod picture to Mr. Lin- 
coln’s long gallery of portraits. 


Honor Bright, by Frances Parkin- 
son Keyes. (Messner, $2.50). 


While this story is not a biography, 
it does have as its background the 
parts of this country where Mrs. 
Keyes has spent much of her time 
during her last decade. Mrs. Keyes’ 
first writings appeared in magazine 
form, and this past year her “Pine 
Cones” philosophy has been en- 
joyed by YANKEE readers. This latest 
novel reveals her own experiences in 
diplomatic and social circles. The 
spell of an old house in Virginia, with 
its lovely gardens, surrounds the hero- 
ine as a little girl the young bride of 
a middle-aged professor, the col- 
umnist of a smart Washington paper, 
or the sweetheart of her girlhood lov- 
er. There is a detailed unfolding of 
differences in temperaments and 
standards, with reactions of unhappi- 
ness. The author crowds into the 
pages the lives, habits and thoughts 
of these two families from New Eng- 
land and Virginia, from the year 1890 
when the first Wedding March is 
played at Trinity Church, Boston, on 
to Washington when the President 
and Senators hold the stage, until we 
reach the quiet of Solomon's Garden, 
Virginia, when the Wedding March 
again peals forth in 1925. The auth- 
or’s style has improved perceptibly. 
She writes with a deeper sense of 
values and with a wide range of emo- 
tional appeal. 





BIOGRAPHY 


Prophet of America by Newion 
Dillaway. (Little, Brown, $3). 


Emerson and the Problems of Today. 


Readers who seek thought stimula- 
tion, rather than mere entertainment 
in their reading, will welcome this 
modern interpretation of Emerson. 
Mr. Dillaway has searched long and 
deeply in an endeavor to have Emer- 
son understood today, and he ex- 
plodes many of the erroneous con- 
cepts heretofore generally accepted. 
The Emersonian philosophy deals 
prophetically with the ills of today, 
and students of humanity will find 
great solace in the way of living 
pointed out by this beloved seer. The 
outstanding note is that man becomes 
effective only in so far as the individ- 
ual lives on a high humanitarian 
plane. That Emerson preaches rug- 
ged individualism is rejected, and the 
writer again and again refers to Em- 
erson’s intelligent idealism. To quote 
one paragraph written in 1838 will 
manifest the prophet. “The basis of 
political economy is non-interference. 
The only safe rule is the self-adjust- 
ing meter of demand and supply. Do 
not legislate. Meddle, and you snap 
the sinews with your sumptuary 
laws.” 


jeing Little in Cambridge (When 
every one else was big) by Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott. (Appleton-Cen- 
tury, $2.50). 

This little girl grew up in a literary 
and religious atmosphere, spending 
the summer in Maine with her grand- 
father Abbott, the author of the Rol- 
lo books, and returning to Cambridge 
each winter where her parents’ 
friends became her own. Her father 
was continually bursting with ideas 
while her mother kept her thoughts 
carefully pigeon-holed. 

This author reveals even more com- 
pletely than did Margaret Deland in 
“If This Be I,” the thoughts and ideas 
continually entering the childish 
mind. The alertness of her mind and 
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the constant probing into growing-up 
reasoning, disclose a highly colored 
imagination, even as a child. This 
imagination played strange pranks. 
Eleanor was sure that the lumpy 
green baize bags carried by the pro- 
fessors held their brains which they 
used in the class rooms. Occasionally 
like Clarence Day’s “Life with Fath- 
er,” you feel the domestic restraint, 
yet from the moment when the auth- 
or takes the centre of the stage, des- 
cribing her first memories, the scene 
of her birth, you view a quaint and 
happy girlhood. 


POETRY 

Stand With Me Here by Robert 
Francis. (Macmillan, $1.75). 

His metrical patterns are varied 
and the poems are grouped accord- 
ing to the style employed. There is a 
simple weaving of cadence through- 
out. He makes a picturesque use of 
simple things. There is the rural 
background of New England, land- 
scape, things and people. A_ poet's 
sensitiveness pervades the entire 
group, well exemplified in “Dark 
Sonnets”. His character sketches, 
“Four Men” and “Four Women”, 
seem to me authentically alive. He 
also possesses a keen eye for surface 
beauty as shown in “A Broken View” 
and “Onion Fields”’. 


Poems of People, by Edgar Lee 
Masters. (Appleton-Century, $2.50). 

“Spoon River” classed its author as 
an epic poet. His sense of humor 
gives him a clear perspective and 
makes his characters sympathetically 
alive. In this new volume, his “Don- 
ald McKay” has brought back clippet 
ships days, as he sounds the praises 
of the Great Republic and Flying 
Cloud. His “Hotel at Alpena, Michi- 
gan” might well have been in north- 
ern New England. Mr. Masters is sin- 
cere and uncompromising. He adnuits 
our failings, our crimes, our faulty 
civilization, and does best those sub- 
jects demanding sympathy for the 
endless struggle of man. 


GENERAL 

Wild Gardens of New England by 
Walter Prichard Eaton. (W. A. Wilde, 
$1.50). 

Mr. Eaton has long been a cham- 
pion of the kind of roadside beautifi- 
cation that preserves our natural 
beauty. His dramatic sense, coupled 
with what I call Yankee humor, 
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makes everything he writes bear an 
Eaton imprint. These New England 
silhouettes proclaim again the beauty 
of nature’s planting and the ruthless- ATI N G 
ness of the roadside worker and the oy K 

heedless hands that pick wild flowers 
for but a moment's enjoyment. Mr. 
Eaton is a crusader crying for a re- 
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turn of our old New England road UNITED STATES 
sides. Practical suggestions are given, 

accompanied by the Eaton satire as to FIGURE SKATING 
rock gardens. To naturalize our gar ASSOCIATION 


dens we are given a cue. 


Contains news and 


We Found a Farm by Charles F. illustrations on 
Speare. (Stephen Daye Press, $1.50). Figure Skating in 
No, this does not tell you how to United States, Canada 
run a farm; it does, however, show a and Foreign Countries 


deep abiding love for the country. In 
the Champlain valley of Vermont, a Six 


Issues a Winter 
house was found, and the loveliness of 


Subscription, Two Dollars 


the surrounding country has been re- 
captured in these essays. Not in fin- 
ancial returns, but, as the author des- Editors 


; 2. es ; Theresa Weld Blanchard 
cribes it, “in the kind of currency that 
nents wags hoes Richard L. Hapgood 


James L. Madden 
Olivia Stone 


man cannot devalue”, he has caught 
the beauty of the country-side. He 
describes scenes remote from the hur- 
ry and noise of modern life. Trees, 


236 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


brooks, flowers and birds become con- 
genial companions, and new friends 
are found in every trip away from the 
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A WOODCUT MANUAL by J.4. Lankes 


“A recognized master of the art, meets 

every possible requirement of practical 

information on the subject." - - - The Palette 
106 PAGES 


ILLUSTRATED BY 119 WOODCUTS; 13 ARE OF FULL PAGE SIZE 
$2.00 postpaid 


E. B. LANKES, Hilton Village, Va. 














A Dancing Bargain for greenings and veterans 
8 SQUARE DANCES WITH FREE INSTRUCTIONS 





NELSON Happy HALE, Caller (Eastern States Exposition) 
TOWN . 
HALL $5 Couple - - - a saving of $1.40 
. A Choice of 8 Saturdays: Nov. 28, Dec. 12, 26, 
bad aed 31, Jan. 16, 30, Feb. 13, 20, 27 
of keene 4. SEND CHECK c/o YANKEE 
duuhes or write TO BETH TOLMAN ouauin, n. H. 
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WOODSIDE 
COTTAGES 


ON INDIAN HEAD HILL 


A sanitarium designed to serve 
New Englanders who need 
complete rest and upbuilding, 
or permanent residence under 
medical supervision. Entirely 
free from customary institu- 
tional atmosphere. 

Careful grouping of Woodside guests 
promotes congenial social exchange, 
with an informal program of occupa- 
tional and recreational activities con- 
stantly in progress... No committed 
mental patients received. 

Founded in 1900, Woodside is beau- 
tifully situated on a 40-acre estate 
overlooking a picturesque New Eng- 
land village . All spacious corner 
rooms with private or semi-private 
baths. Full hospital equipment avail- 
able as needed. 


Illustrated Folder 
With Rates 
Sent on Request 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, M. D. 
Medical Superintendent 


F. WALLACE PATCH 
Executive Secretary 
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The Head of a Pin 


[CONCLUDED] 


know she was there. It was naughty of 
her to stay and listen but there was 
some strange quality in their voices 
which kept her motionless with fright 
and curiosity. Her heart thudded 
sickly in her chest. 

Mother said, “You needn't try to 
tell me—I read that letter you got this 
morning!” 

There was silence for a minute, 
then Cousin Cornelia said slowly, “I 
didn’t know you were a sneak.” 

Mother gave a short bitter laugh. 
“I read it while you were parading 
yourself around town! You're the de- 
ceitful one—I always suspected there 
was something between you and your 
marvelous doctor, and I know it 
now!” 

“Well, I’m glad you won't have to 
worry about that any more.” 

“To think,” Mother shouted, “how 
I slaved for seven years for you and 
your brothers and your father, and 
look at what I get for it—you turn out 
like this and you come up here and 
corrupt my child with your pres- 
ents—” 

Mary chewed her fingernails and 
tried to crouch lower so she could see 
into the parlor, but she couldn't see 
without going down a few steps and 
then the feet of her sleeping suit 
would show. 

“Lucy,” Cousin Cornelia said, “I've 
always loved you as if you were my 
mother—you took care of me for so 
long and were so good to me. No, 
don’t try to be sarcastic now. I came 
up here, for a week this year, because 
I wanted to ask you something.” 

“Something more you wanted me 
to do for you, I suppose!” 

“Yes. I wanted you to give me your 
kind of courage—your safe, smug, re- 
spectable cruelty. But I've found, 
since yesterday, that I'd rather have 
my own kind of courage, and you've 
helped me find that out anyway.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Yes that’s so. Doctor Mark wants 
to marry me, but his wife—they'’ve 
been separated for years—won’t div- 
orce him.” 

“I should think not! Divorce!” 

“Oh, my God!” Cousin Cornelia 
said wearily. “Why I bother to tell 
you all this now, I don’t know. I was 
trying to make up my mind to get an- 
other job and never see him again. 
But I’m going to stay. He needs me. 
You read his letter, so I don’t need to 
repeat.” 

“No, you don’t.” 


“No,” said Cousin Cornelia. 
“Thank you, Lucy, for all you've 
done for me. I'll go up now and 
pack.” 

Mary scuttled back to her own 
room. She no longer felt guilty about 
listening at the head of the stairs, be- 
cause Mother had done something 
even worse—she had sneaked and 
snooped. 

Cousin Cornelia hurried up the 
hall without stopping and the spare- 
room door closed. Mary heard Moth- 
er coming upstairs, and she turned on 
her side and shut her eyes—she 
thought she didn’t blink so much 
that way and Mother wouldn't see 
more than her left eye. Mother peered 
into the room; Mary could see her 
flushed face, from under the lashes of 
her right eye half-closed against the 
pillow. Mother shut Mary's door 
without making any noise. 

The only thing Mary could think 
of was a common pin: it grew enorm- 
ous, and a great gentle voice was say- 
ing, “You must never hand anybody 
the point of a pin... You might hurt 
somebody some day.” 

When she woke up, it was late, and 
she dressed quickly and ran down- 
stairs. 

“Where's Cousin Cornelia?” 

“She’s gone home.” Mother stared 
out of the parlor window. “And she'll 
never set a foot in this house again.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, don’t ask silly 
Mother said. 

Desolately Mary wandered out to 
the kitchen. With Cousin Cornelia 
gone, the house was empty and lone- 
ly, much lonelier than it had been 
before Cousin Cornelia came. She 
went back into the dining-room; the 
light bill was still propped against the 
blue bowl—neither Father nor Moth- 
er had paid any attention to it. 

In the parlor, Mary sat down on 
the floor and lifted Dotty Dimple out 
of the shoebox she had put her in 
this morning. She decided to let Dot- 
ty lean against the leg of the chair for 
a minute with nothing on but her 
extra pair of bloomers. 

Mother sat with her hands in her 
lap, looking out into the late after- 
noon from behind the curtains. 
“There goes Miss Brush. I wish she'd 
buy herself a new coat.” 

“Why?” Mary asked, hitching the 
flaps of the bloomers around Dotty’s 
waist. 

Mother didn’t answer. 

Mary wondered what Mother was 
thinking about. 
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THE COUNTRY DANCE 


No. 


16 


By BetH ToLMAN AND RALPH PAGE 


A Few Requests 


Since we've been gallivanting to 
dance halls in other parts, a small 
heap of requests has piled up thum. 
Quite a few of these are of general 
enough interest to answer this month. 
And one, at least is a reminder that 
we promised to tell about the real 
Portland Fancy months ago! That's 
the way we are—about as much mem- 
ory as a mirror. 

Well, the Portland Fancy as we 
dance it today is really none other 
than the Sicilian Circle in sheep's 
clothing. The real old-time produc- 
tion was something else again. It goes 
like this: 


Four couples make up one set, with all 
sets forming circle about the hall. Two 
couples stand side by side facing the other 
two couples in their set 

Eight hands around 

Head couple down the middie. 

Foot couple up outside (at same time). 

Back to places. 

Head couple down outside. 

Foot couple up middle (at same time). 

Back to places. 

Ladies chain at head, right and left at foot. 

Right and left at head, ladies chain at foot. 

All forward and back. 

Forward again and cross by opposite and 

face next four. 

Head couple consists of head gentleman 
and opposite lady—in other words, gentle- 
man and lady on outside of set. 

Foot couple consists of gentleman and op- 
posite lady at other end of set. Other two 
couples remain in place while head and foot 
couples are performing first two changes. 


In many letters we find that there 
is some confusion as to what consti- 
tutes a proper balance step. We'd say 
that the simplest form and the one 
generally used in contra dances, is the 
so-called four step balance. It should 
scarcely be necessary to say that you 
must face the person you are to bal- 
ance. Start with the left foot and take 
three short steps forward, then touch 
the floor with the right toe in front of 
the left foot. Now take three short 
steps backward and point with the 
left toe in similar manner. 
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There were also the six step and 
nine step balance, neither in common 
use except by experts. 

A great many times the lady did 
the customary four step balance while 
the gentleman showed off. Most men 
were proud of their fancy steps, and 
some became famous for their partic- 
ular brand. There was Jesse Spofford 
of Temple, N. H., for instance, who 
invented the Cooper Step, and there 
was Joseph Barnes with his Brazing 
step. These steps, High Betty Martin 
and the Double Shuffle, as well as lots 
of other showy figures, were per- 
formed to four bars of 2-4 or 6-8 
time. Probably the most famous of all 
these are the Pigeon’s Wing, a tre- 
mendously fast shake, first with the 
right and then with the left foot. And 
probably the most famous of all Pig- 
eon’s Wingers was Denman Thomp 
son of the Old Homestead. No matter 
how dim the memory of the play, 
nobody can forget the scene of the 
kitchen junket. Here Denman could 
always guarantee a thunder of ap- 
plause out of the most blase house. 

One reason for the decline in these 
steps is the fast tempo that the dance 
tunes are played in nowadays. Even 
Denman wouldn't have time today to 
do more than a clipped Pigeon’s 
Wing, we're certain. 

From Miss Mary Shafer of New 
York City, we have a request for a 
Lancers Quadrille. We think that the 
Saratoga Lancers will please her—a 
lovely dance: 


FIGURE ONE 


Address partner, then corners. 

First four lead to the right. 

Swing the opposite and return to place. 
First four pass between the side couples. 
Return on outside of set to place. 

All balance corners and turn. 

Side couples repeat above changes. 
Then, first four lead to left, etc. 


FIGURE TWO 


Wait first eight measures while addressing 
partners, then corners. 

All join hands forward and back. 

Ladies stop in center facing partners (as 
lady turns and faces partner there is a slight 
curtsey and bow to each other). 









Chasse right and left (each dancer slides 
four steps to right and four steps back to 
place) . 
Turn partners. 
All join hands; circle to left. 

Repeat whole figure three times 


FIGURE THREE 


Wait first eight measures while addressing 
partners, then corners 

All join hands forward and back 

Forward again and address 

Ladies grand chain 

All join hands forward and back 

Forward again and address 

Gentlemen grand chain 

Repeat whole figure three times 


FIGURE FOUR 


Wait eight measures while addressing part 
ners, then corners 

First four lead to right and address 

Lead around to left and address 

Lead partner to place and address 

Right and left with side couples 

Sides lead to right and address 

Lead to left and address 

Lead partners to place and address 

Right and left with first couples 

Repeat all, couples leading to the left 


FIGURE FIVE 


Before music starts, the call is given to 
address partners 

The chord is then given by orchestra and 
all address each other 

Then the first change is called, and the 
music and dancers start together 

Grand right and left half around 

Turn half round and right and left back 
to place 

(When partners meet, both join hands 
and turn half round, each facing opposite 
direction; then right and left back to place) 

Head couple promenade inside of set and 
back to place facing out 

Sides and opposite couple form in line 

All chasse to the right and back to place 

All march. 

Face partners and swing the same 

Repeat three times. 

Grand right and left half round 

Turn partners 

Promenade to seats 


When done properly, the Lancers is 
a beautiful variation of the Plain 
Quadrille. It may best be described as 
courtly. The change swing partners is 
done a bit differently in the Lancers 
than in other dances. It is done in the 
old style: instead of the partners as- 
suming a waltz position and whirling 
violently, they join hands about waist 
high, and with short, easy walking 
steps, make one complete revolution. 








Shipped postpaid in hand- 








LUSCIOUS decorated Chinese baskets 

1 pound for $1.50 or 2 

SOFT FIGS pounds for $3.00 Also 

stuffed to packed in tins holding 3 

- A pounds for $3.75 or § 

bursting with pounds for $6.25 Order 
new now for Christmas, 

ENGLISH EONA MCOERMOTT 

WALNUTS 4440 W. 63rd St. 

Los Angeles California 
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OUTSIDE NEW ENGLAND 
No. 3 


A New Englander 


in Greenwich Village 


Ir You Have Atways THOUGHT OF 
GREENWICH VILLAGE AS A WILD AND 
Wickep BoueMiA, READ TuHIs CHARM- 
ING Essay By Miss McCuLLOUGH AND 
LEARN THE TruTH ABpout “THE 
VILLAGE” 


Esther Morgan McCullough, auth- 
or of “—and forever” published last 
year by Gotham House, New York, 
lives on one of the most attractive 
Greenwich Village streets, just around 
the corner from Sutter’s French Pas- 
try Shop so succulently described in 
this article. She spends her summers 
in Vermont and is of old Vermont 
stock. Her father and grandfather 
were governors of Vermont. She is an 
artist and musician as well as a writer 
and was formerly assistant editor at 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 


) EVEN YEARS AGO, before I 
came to live in Greenwich 
Village, I used to wonder 
how a part of such a great 
metropolis as New York City could 
be known as “The Village’. Now that 
I am familiar with it and have fallen 
comfortably into its ways I appreciate 
more and more the independent atti- 
tude of the villagers which for several 
generations has succeeded in holding 
off the encroachments of the greater 
city. And I have come to feel very 
sympathetic with this hardy quality 
of theirs which is so characteristic of 
our New England forebears, and to 
find much in this corner of a city that 
has the flavor of New England vill- 
age life. 

I thought of this today as my friend 
Stell Andersen, the pianist, and I ig- 
nored the sidewalks of Bank Street 
and took to the middle of the rutted 
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street as we do winters in Vermont. 
The horizon line of low red _ brick 
houses each side of us held the cold 
sunshine sturdily, and children who 
had built ice forts along the curbs 
shouted merrily as they leapt around 
their improvized bonfires. 

Life here in the Village is inde- 
pendent and unhurried. Women stop 
wheeling their baby carriages to chat 
with a friend; housewives sweep off 
the snow from the sidewalks in front 
of their homes, and lean out of third 
story windows to call orders to pass- 
ing tradesmen. Even the motor has 
lost its supremacy. Children launch 
their sleds in the very teeth of its 
bumper, and its imperative honk is 
drowned out by the brassy exuberance 
of a Salvation Army Band or the 
lusty shouts of boys who play base- 
ball in the streets with the concentra- 
tion of the baseball diamond. 

The villagers’ loyalty to Village 
traditions has given a quality of per- 
manence to the life here, and many 
pleasant customs to which one can 
look forward each year with confi- 
dence. Chief among these is Christ- 
mas Eve. It flames into prominence— 
the high point of the year. The air 
tingles with concentrated Village ex- 
pectancy as groups of men and wo- 
men are drawn from the crooked and 
angled side-streets to the hospitable 
breath of Washington Square where 
the big tree under the Washington 
Arch waits for them to sing carols 
about its lighted branches, while the 
candles in windows all about the 
Square wink bright watchful eyes. 
Later, when the singing voices have 
ceased, the carols are carried on by 
the bells of the churches of lower 
Fifth Avenue—great Christmas bells 
that stride out on the listening night 
in deep melodious rhythms. To the 
beat of their chiming you walk back 
again after a Christmas party or a 
Christmas service—your ears stinging 
with the cold, but your heart filled 
with good fellowship and at peace— 
lit by the blue and silver lights from 


the church Christmas trees lining the 
Avenue, down 11th Street, past the 
flaming torches in front of St. John’s, 
to the darker side paths that lead to 
your own street with its wreathed and 
candle-lighted windows beckoning 
you to the warmer more intimate 
Christmas cheer of home. 

Spring comes, and the famous gar- 
dens of St. John’s church begin to 
blossom in red and purple tulips, as 
the pheasants pass unconcernedly 
down the paths by the beautiful sculp- 
tural antiques, and flocks of white 
doves flutter among the colonnades. 
The rector himself is in the gardens, 
hosing off the grinning face of Pan. 
The old ladies are trimming their 
neat front yard hedges. Drawn by 
sleepy the vegetable carts, 
whose wares are heralded by the sing- 
song street their drivers 
“Strawberries! Fresh rhubarb! Cauli- 
flower!” file slowly up the street, halt- 
ed by the housewives who come out 
bareheaded, in the manner of coun- 
try women, to do their informal mar- 
keting in the middle of the street. 
They handle the colorful vegetables 
with knowing hands—the scarlet to- 
matoes, the purple eggplant, the blue- 
green cabbages. Other wagons pass 
slowly—carts laden with rows of hardy 
country plants to brighten window 
boxes—blue ageratum, primroses and 
petunias. Spring, too, in the back- 
yard gardens—lilacs are budding and 
syringas push apart white petals, daf- 
fodils blow out their trumpets, and 
the big pear tree on 11th Street leaps 
into a fountain of spraying white. 
Neighbors peep out of windows, a 
boy tries out his cornet exultingly 
off-key. An old lady speaks to you 
through the lattice of your backyard 
garden to tell you the reason why 
your boxed petunias are not flourish- 
ing as they should, or to ask you why 
it was that yesterday you went in 
from your balcony lunch earlier than 
usual (“No use guessing,” she sagely 
remarks, “why did you?’’) Evidence 
of Village curiosity certainly, but it is 
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this curiosity of human interest in 
one another's affairs which makes the 
atmosphere of the Village quite differ- 
ent from the steeled impersonality of 
the rest of New York. 

So it is that all have a share in the 
making up of the entity of the Vil- 
lage. The individual more 
here; he is noticed—even though it 
may be to his own inconvenience or 
irritation—his doings are observed, 
and his character recognized and val- 
ued for what it can contribute to the 
common good; for the people are 
linked by a common feeling, which 
can be very pleasant, but bristles 
when their rights or tastes are inter- 
fered with. Their opinions are ex- 
pressed through their own newspaper 
—The Villager—which is locally fam- 
ous for its individual character. 

The Village tradesmen are figures 
well known and important to the 
villagers—not alone because of their 
practical place in the community. 
Anyone who stops in to buy a pork 
chop of Louis, the Hungarian butch- 
er, may find a small group of people 
in his little shop listening to him dis- 
course on matters of philosophy or 
some aspect of contemporary life, his 
comments emphasized by slashes of 
his knife. His ideas are sounder and 
he speaks with far more gusto than 
the average public speaker. Though 
he is essentially modest, almost any 
question will set him off. You may 
ask him how he is feeling during the 
depression. “Vell, so so. Still on the 
commander's deck. The mast is brok- 
en, and I have only one propeller, but 
if the vind is vit me I’m all right. 
Last night my boys vant me to drink, 
but it’s all I can do to steer the ship 
straight this year if I'm sober—what 
should I do if I drink? Besides, to 
drink ven you are vorried don’t do no 
good. Mixing drink and vorry is like 
mixing an explosive.”” Or the subject 
may be the contrast between the lives 
of the rich and the poor. “Poor peo- 
ple struggle for a dollar and ven they 
make it they live it. But these people 
who have a hundred thousand dollars 
or maybe two times one hundred 
thousand dollars they put it in the 
bank and pile it up just like these 
paper bags of mine—no use to any- 
body. They even have to dust them 
off. And ven they have to spend it 
they shiver at a penny.” Or 
more, the topic may be the quest of 
happiness. “I haven't read Epicurus, 
but this idea is right—high and low 
pleasures. You are my friend and if I 
greet you vit a good handshake—that 
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is a high pleasure, but if I meet you 
at a dance and have lots to drink vit 
you ull four in the morning and 
drive back vit you in a taxi, half dead 
—that’s a low pleasure. And ven I 
spread out my paper at home vit my 
children around me—that is a high 
pleasure. 

“Other people go to Florida to have 
a good time and come back on the 
train quarreling—that is a low pleas- 
ure, I think. They vant to have pleas- 
ure, but they haven't trained their 
systems.”” Or drop into Sutter's, the 
famous pastry shop run by a Greek 
with an honest smiling face and true 
appreciation of the art of good cook- 
ing. Watch his their 
white aprons shove trays of buns into 
the red-hot ovens to come out again 
steaming to be dusted with sugar. Or 
order a birthday cake and observe the 
expectant expression of Mr. Sutter as 
he hands it to you decorated with one 
of his beautiful candied flowers—a 
rose or a morning glory. You cannot 
pass down Bank Street without notic- 
ing Tom, the Italian iceman, stand- 
ing bravely in front of his cake of ice, 
waiting with a perennially jolly smile 
for a rare customer; or meeting Tom's 
fellow countryman, Nicholas the jan- 
itor of many whose rosy 
cheeks are puffed out with his whistle. 
Or you may hear a pleasant story of 
the generosity of John, the colored 
janitor of 11th Street, who sent a large 
box of flowers to the grocer’s sick 
wife whom he had never met because, 
as he explained, “I'd be proud to send 
flowers to a woman who has done so 
much good for the poor.” You come 
to see how each of these men render 
a Spiritual service to the community 
~a service of helpful philosophy, of 
courage, of generosity and cheer. 

The householders and tenants of 
the cosy little houses are very friend- 
ly. I tasted this quality shortly after 
the house we had bought was occu- 
pied, when our tenants invited Miss 
Anderson and me to a progressive din- 
ner—starting with a cocktail on the 
first floor and mounting through din- 
ner and dessert, ending on the top 


assistants in 


houses, 


floor studio with cider and dough- 
nuts—in true New England style! 

I have had ample opportunity to 
observe the villagers in both good 
and hard times, on festivals and on 
common days, and I believe that they 
prove what as a New Englander I 
have always felt to be true—that when 
people struggle to preserve their in- 
dependence their reward is the living 
of it. 












Have you tried feeding Gaines Meat 


and Milk Meal to your dog? Others 
who have are constantly re-ordering. 
Send us $1 for a 10 Ib. bag, delivered 
anywhere in New England. 


KENNEL SHOP 


ROUTE 2A CONCORD, MASS. 








MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Bought and Sold, all Southwestern States 
details of your holdings. All shipments 
banks. 


Send us 
through 
J, L. ARLITT, Dealer in Municipal Bonds 


Austin, Texas (Established 1914) 
Registered SEC, 


WANTED 


Granite Monthly 
Nov. & Dec. °19 
Oct. ’21 
Oct. '24 


with Washington, D. C 











2 copies each 

2 copies 

: 1 copy 
Write 

F. K., c/o Yankee, Dublin, N. H. 











DR. GORIN'S 


DENTURE POWDER 
FOR ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


stainless, sparkling, smooth as silk A sci- 
entifically SAFE, quick cleanser, polisher, and 
sterilizer of plates and removable bridges. Dis- 
solves tartar, film, food particles. Destroys 
bacteria: prevents irritations and infections 
Insures well-fitting, sweet-tasting, sanitary 
dental work; prevents unpleasant breath; pro- 
longs life of plates and bridges. 
Send 35c check, cash, or money order, for gen- 
erous size can prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


GORIN LABORATORIES 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


120 WARRINGTON Drive 











Available for “Talks” 
WHALING STORIES 


Adventures of Speaker's father in 1830 
1849 when whales were killed by hand and 
whalemen visited the unfrequented South 
Sea Islands. Describes method of killing and 
“cutting in’’ whales; value of oil and bone 
thrilling and amusing incidents of voyages in 
the old days; how a whaleman provided an 
interpreter for Commodore Perry: tales of San 
Francisco before the discovery of gold, etc 


Time about One Hour 
For terms, etc. address the Speaker 
JAMES S. ROBINSON 


15 Ashburnton Place, Boston, Mass. 
o 
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~ NUACE MOUNTING 
or — 4 CORNERS > 

: The most practical 

end popular corners 


for mounting needs 
The new Senior style 



















t if corner handles large 
gumion photos, drawings, 
AtGULAR maps charts, etc 

Soni r ¢ rners in 

black white, gray, 

green, red, sepia, and ivory, 40 to the pkg.; 


gold and silver, 24 to the pkg 


Regular and Junior styles, same colors as above 
100 to the pkg.; gold and silver, 60 to the pkg 
The famous Transparent cellulose corner, 80 to 
the pkg 
All styles 10c pkg. at dealers’ and 5 & ic stores 


in U. 8., or send us 10¢ (Canada Iie) for pkg. 
and samples. 


ACE ART CO. 
READING, MASS. 


35 


24 GOULD S&T. 




































Your Friends 
will like them 


or Christmas 


Those of your friends who 
love the country—especially 
New 
England country—will get 


those who love the 


more pleasure out of gifts 


of 


“Sunny Meadows” 


and 


“The Mountain Road” 


than out of most books. 


These books they will un- 
doubtedly read and reread. 
Many persons keep them 
beside their beds and read 
parts of them every night. 
You should read some of 
the letters about them that 
have been written to the 
author! 


If you want your copies 
autographed, send your or- 


ders direct to the author, 


THOMAS DREIER 


Melvin Village, 
New Hampshire 








ANTIQUES 


By 


WALTER FRENCH 
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N LOOKING THROUGH THE 
FILES of Historical Societies 





and Museums, one is im- 

) . 

Sy, pressed by the constant ef- 
fort to record the results of original 


research. Much has been accom- 
plished in the past few years concern- 
ing early craftsmanship, particularly 
that of the eighteenth century cabinet 
makers and their work. It is a lament- 
able fact, however, that despite this 
effort, very few pieces of furniture can 
be identified as the work of any par- 
ticular cabinet maker or native to any 
given state. 

What a contrast between the label- 
ing methods used today and those of 
the craftsman of the early eighteenth 
century! Today every article manu- 
factured is labeled and trade-marked 
and a complete history as to its qual- 
ity and usefulness is given. In the 
olden days, quality was not ques- 
tioned, and the lack of competition 
made labels and trade-marks unneces- 
sary. More’s the pity, for the student 
of today must seek for himself, and in 
most instances find not what he 
seeks. This could be no more true 
anywhere in New England than in 
the writer’s own state, New Hamp- 
shire. 

In 1918 I had the good fortune to 
acquire by purchase a chest on chest 
on frame (here illustrated) in Man- 
chester, N. H. and to learn that two 
other similar pieces had been found 
in this vicinity, together with a low 
boy and desk. As these pieces were 
found in or near Manchester and 
Concord and one in Hillsboro, N. H., 
I was immediately fired with bring- 
ing to light, for my personal satisfac- 
tion as well as others, who the maker 
of these superb examples of cabinet 
making was. I examined the pieces 
carefully, but no labels or marks of 
identification were there. I inquired 
of anyone and everyone interested in 
antiques, looked through countless old 




































Beatrix Thorne 


directories, read through family gen- 
ealogies, in the hope that a name or 
names might be mentioned that 
would lead me to the cabinet maker 
who created such beautiful forms and 
left to posterity his works but not his 
name. 

The net result of my efforts was in- 
deed disappointing. All that can be 
gleaned from them in this connec- 
tion is that in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, a cabinet maker 
came to New Hampshire from Bos- 
ton, settled in near Manchester, 
carried on his trade for how long no- 
body knows and what became of him 
nobody knows. 

While it is true that innumerable 
fine pieces of eighteenth century furn- 
iture have been and are found in New 
Hampshire, I for one, do not know of 
any labeled pieces that would posi- 
tively identify them as native. I sub- 
mit the piece illustrated, as well as 
others mentioned, as native to this 
state because of the frequency found 
and the treatment of the carvings on 
the base, plus a lack of knowledge 
that they have been found in other 
New England states. 

Unless some interested collector 
comes to my rescue with more posi- 
tive knowledge, I shall have to carry 
on the search, humming, as I go, that 
song “Some day I'll find you”. 
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THAT’S A 


(YANKEE will pay 25c¢ for all acceptable N. E. facts—with proof) 


FACT 





By CHESTER W. WALKER 


ERMONTERS STILL CHERISH 
a toast which was offered 
by Lafayette when he re- 
visited America in 1825 
and spent a night at Montpelier. It 
was: “To Vermont, Montpelier and 
the Green Mountains, from which 
was echoed early and valiantly sup- 
ported, the Republican cry for Inde- 
pendence and Freedom.” 





John Boynton, native of Mason, 
N. H., founded and endowed Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute with the pro- 
fits derived from a chain of tin ped- 
dlers’ carts which circulated through 
the counties of Southern New Hamp- 
shire and Northern Massachusetts. 


If your brick oven has a wooden 
instead of an iron one, your 
was built before 1800. Iron 
doors became fashionable at the very 
beginning of the 19th century. 


door, 


home 


The Limerick Yarn Mills of Limer- 
ick, Me. is no ordinary manufactory. 
The concern has its own community 
house and also runs a tavern and a 
grocery store. The tavern is self-sup- 
porting. For the sum of twenty-five 
cents, a worker can feast upon such a 
meal as fricassee of beef, bread and 
butter, buttered carrots, pudding and 
a choice of drinks. 


The first waterpower mill for the 
manufacture of potato starch was 
built in Wilton, N. H. 


The handbill for the performance 
of “Othello” at Newport, N. H. in 
1752 read: “Conclusion of play at ten 
o'clock in order that every spectator 
may go home at a sober hour and 
reflect upon what he has seen before 
he retires to rest.” 
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If a Yankee won't go to church, 
then the church will go to the Yan- 
kee. The first movable church in the 
world was consecrated at Jamestown, 
R. I. on June 3, 1889. The Chapel of 
Transfiguration, it was built on a 
wooden chassis with four wheels and 
was drawn from place to place by 
horses. It was 27 feet long and 18 feet 
wide and there were 14 _ benches 
within; also 20 chairs, a platform and 
an altar. 


Everyone is familiar with Plym- 
outh Rock and the Provincetown 
Monument which commemorates the 
original landing place of the Pil- 
grims, but fewer people know that 
there is also a monument on the spot 
from which the little band set sail, at 
West Quay, Southampton, England. 
It is in the form of a tower 50 feet 
high, surmounted by a cupola and 
topped by a copper model of the May- 
flower. 


Samuel Wilson, who 
born in Watertown, Mass. and who 
died in Troy, N. Y., the United 
States derived the sobriquet of “Un- 
cle Sam”’. 


From was 


New England's traditional wash 
day, Monday, is said to have had its 
origin in the fact that the Pilgrims 
landed on that day, the women in the 
group seizing the opportunity of fresh 
water to perform some much-needed 


laundering. 


Huge mounds of oyster shells 
found in the Atlantic seaboard states 
attest to the fondness of the Indians 
for that delicacy. One such mound, 
found along the Damariscotta River 
in Maine, is said to contain about 
7,000,000 bushels of shells. 
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it’s time to plan . > 
YOUR WINTER VACATION 
im NEW ENGLAND 


People everywhere are talking about New Eng- 
land in the winter. For every winter sport 

skiing, skating, snow shoeing, coasting, or just 
playing in the snow—New England is richly 
equipped. She is richly equipped, too, in com- 
fortable accommodations. By special train or 
over good roads kept clear of snow, throngs will 
soon be flocking to the winter resort sections 


Whether or not you can get away now, send for 
a year-round vacation booklet. You will enjoy 
i ahead. And you can discuss with your 
amily the exciting possibilities of buying or 
renting vacation property in New England 


AN ALL-YEAR VACATIONLAND 
SPRING 





FREE BOOKLET 


whatever season you plan to come to New 
England, write today for the beautifully 
illustrated year-round booklet. Enjoy the 
thrill of planning ahead. Clip the coupon 





New England Council, 20 Providence Street 
Boston, Mass 


Please send me free copy of New England va ation booklet 
(YAN-26) 
Name 


Address 


Snow Village, a mythical town in 
New Hampshire, is the setting for the 
oldest dramatic series of the 
networks, presented for the first time 
on February 29, 1928. 


radio 


Boston's first water supply system 
fire- 
out a 


was established in 1652 when 


fearing colonists 
reservoir 12 feet square near what is 
today Dock Square. 


scooped 


A Cliff Island, Maine, shell fisher- 
man, has turned over to the Federal 
Bureau of Fisheries a blue lobster, 
an unusual specimen of marine life. 
The crustacean will be preserved in 
its natural color. 


The entire “Olde Parlour” of the 
Burnham-Hart mansion in Ipswich, 
Mass. is being dismantled to be set 
up in New York's Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art as a permanent exhibit 
of the most perfect example of early 
New England furnishings. 


The cultivation of the renowned 
Cape Cod cranberry was first intro- 
duced in the town of Dennis, Mass. 
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For the first time in more than 
eleven years, the roster of Assump- 
tion College at Worcester, Mass., 
shows but one Cyr, of the family of 
Cyrs from Lille, Me., known for their 
method of paying their tuition. Wil- 
fred is the fourth boy of the family 
to receive his tuition in exchange for 
a carload of potatoes yearly. 





Last week George Richard Weed of 
Freedom loaded up his automobile 
with a camping outfit and a_ house 
painter’s kit and started for Cali- 
fornia, intending to paint his way out 
and back. 


Wellfleet (Mass.) is a corruption of 
the “Whale-fleet”, which im- 
plies that at one time that industry 
was the town’s main activity. As in- 
deed it was. And tall ships were built 
there too, but their glory vanished 
upon the discovery of oil in Pennsyl- 
vania and the once proud whalers 
went down to the sea no more. 


word 


The largest milestone in Massachu- 
setts marks the shortest mile in New 
England. The stone, five feet high, 
two feet wide, and eight inches thick, 
was erected by tavern-keeper Colonel 
Bartholomew Woodbury of Sutton. 
The gift persuaded the officials of the 
county, then engaged in marking the 
Old Connecticut Road between Bos- 
ton and Springfield in 1771, that a 
mile of but 5,000 feet was worth the 
sacrifice of footage in exchange for so 
noble a monument. It is of red sand- 
stone and notes “48ml to Boston, 
1771, BW”. 








Union Trust Office: 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: 


FEDERAL 
System 
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24 Federal Street 


ment of your own particular enterprises. 


—sent on request 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Safe Deposit Vaults 
at all four offices 


A New Year Suggestion 
for the Busy Man 


Free yourself from the tedious details of cutting coupons, preparing ownership 
certificates and income tax returns by taking advantage of the service of our 
Trust Department. This method releases all of your faculties for the develop- 


“What Our Trust Department Can Do For You” 


tate Street Crust Company 


Main Office: Corner State and Congress Streets 
Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street 
Corner Mass. Avenue and Boylston Street 
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WINTER SPORTS SACTION 





SKIERS ARE FUNNY 


By Perry Walters 


I'S NINE A. M. SUNDAY. I’m 

sitting in an _ overstuffed 

chair in a hot apartment, 

reading the Sunday paper; 
my brother Henry is on a Snow 
Train. He dragged me along with 
him last week, and I haven't recov- 
ered yet. | hope he makes a fool of 
himself today, but I don’t suppose 
that’s possible, skiers being what they 
are. 

When Henry invited me to go last 
Sunday, I thought I could keep up my 
end. At least I knew how to stop 
without falling down. But I found 
that skiing has changed since my day. 
The trouble started when I got out 
my oldest clothes and some pacs. 
Henry said I had to have a correct 
outfit. I told him to go to the devil— 
when I did it, skiing wasn’t confined 
to Well-Dressed Men. On the Snow 
rrain I got another jolt. As far as I 
could see, nobody was planning to 
have a good time—they went to be in 
The Great Outdoors; let the cold 
winds brush away the mental cob- 
webs; fill the lungs with fresh air; 
have a Clean Mind in a Clean Body; 
anyway, that’s what the conversation 
amounted to. I had a flask with me 
and offered a drink to a young Greek 
god, but he scorned me and said he 
believed in Healthy Living. 

When we got somewhere, I put on 
my skis and wandered off. Henry 
called me back; he said I hadn't the 
proper technique and _ besides I 
should get in a truck and go where 
there was jumping. Well, we rode ten 
miles, the snow sparrows chirping all 
the time about salomes, Wester- 
marcks, wax, Engelman turns, and 
pouter pigeon stops. Everybody was 
all dolled up, and they thought I was 
a hired man. When we got to a nasty- 
looking ravine full of rocks, the chip- 
pies went crazy. The doctor who came 
along was busy patching them up, 
but when I asked him why he didn't 
shut a few in an asylum, he was mad 
and asked me if I didn’t appreciate 
Virile Living and the challenge of a 
dangerous sport? I said: “My god! I 
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spent a year potting Germans before 
they did me, and if that’s easy I'll 
chew up a ski, but I didn’t call it a 
‘challenge’—just a...lousy joke on 
me.” 

Then Henry pulled me away to 
where they were jumping off a cliff 
that an ibex would choose for the last 
leap of suicide. One man landed ten 
feet ahead of anyone else, and | 
yelled, but Henry said his form was 
bad. “He got farther and didn’t fall 
down,” I objected. Henry insisted 
that this bird’s technique was atro- 
cious, and that he needed careful 
grounding in the fundamentals of— 
and here Henry used a lot of words 
I didnt understand. “Instruction 
hell!” I said, “If that boy needs to be 
taught how to jump, so do frogs and 
fleas.” Then I took off my skis and 
went over to the clubhouse and found 
out that the truckdriver was an old 
Yankee Division corporal. He had 
some hard cider, and we enjoyed a 
nice unhealthy day until it was time 
to leave. When I got home Henry 
said I had disgraced him. I was feel- 
ing good then and didn’t say much, 
but the more I think about skiers, the 
madder I get. 

For the life of me I can’t see why 
they make so much of a fuss about 











letting gravity pull you down hill on 
waxed sticks. Sensible Swedes and 
Norwegians just go from one place to 
another, and if they get there with- 
out breaking any bones, they're good 
skiers...only the crazy ones jump 
off cliffs; i. e. bear is after 
them. But the skiers I've met seem to 
have been poisoned by the snow they 
fell into. Take Henry dashes 
all over the landscape and calls it 
anything but what it is: plain hard 
work making a flat board do some- 
thing it was never supposed to do. 
And besides, he isn’t happy unless he 
falls down in the correct clothes and 
breaks his leg with the proper tech- 
nique and can explain it in skier’s 


jargon. 


unless a 


—— 


I don’t see why they all act that 
way. Lots of golfers and tennis play- 
ers will tell you that the game is just 
hitting the ball where the other man 
isn't or getting it into the cup any- 
how—and to hell with clothes, form, 
and telling how it’s done. But skiers 
aren't satisfied with just doing some- 
thing: they must do it with incense 
and candles and chants. I think they 
are all High Church and look upon 
skiing as part°of the Holy Healthy 
Life—anyhow they're a funny people. 
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KENNEL SHOP 
ROUTE No. 2A CONCORD, MASS. 
“Everything for the dog fancier” 

We can show you the largest selection of dog 
equipment that can be found under one roof 
anywhere in New England. A visit to our shop 
will surely interest you. Some choice Cocker 
Spaniels and Scotty pups for sale at reasonable 
prices. 


TREASURES OF THE SNOW 


By JEAN M. THOMPSON 











CONCORD 355 os sAys: Has thou entered 
into the treasures of the 
OKI-CRAFT snow? Or hast thou seen 


the treasures of the hail? 

Few have. In fact, even as late as 
1886 little was known about snow 
crystal designs. Since that time they 
have not only been studied by such 
pioneers as the late Wilson Bentley 
(who never found a duplicate in 
over 1500 specimens), but also they 
have been used to good advantage by 
decorators, designers of porcelain and 
cut glass, jewellers, wall paper man- 
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KEARSARGE INSURANCE AGENCY 
WALTER P. MINER, PROPRIETOR 
INSURANCE 


OF ALL KINDS 


WARNER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















= ufacturers, and fabric workers... to 
* whom the designs made an instant 
When You Require appeal. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
For Advertising and Publicity 
purposes, communicate with 
HAROLD ORNE 
MELROSE, MASS. 
Assignments accepted 
anywhere in New England 


WINTER SPORTS 
A SPECIALTY 


Any flat board covered with black 
wool or velvet will serve as a receiver. 
A delicate wooden toothpick may be 
used to lift the fragile crystal to the 
lens of your micro-photographic cam- 
era. Perhaps you will have captured 
an ethereal gem. Some mysterious 
message will have come to you from 
the sky. Who can say? 














The Cobb Estate in the White Mountains 
Offers Every Activity and Comfort in 


WINTER SPORTS 


Our 6 Inns—all within a few minutes 
walk of all sports activities—provide every 
modern convenience and comfort. 


MODERATE RATES 
To Suit Every Purse 


Acres of SKI TRAILS 
4 Runway TOBOGGAN SLIDE 
SKATING POND Illuminated at Night 
SNOWSHOEING 


Large Oil-Heated Assembly Room 


With Lockers for Every Sport Equipment 
and Open Fireplace 
























Each one of the six Cobb Inns provides 
different 


Guests arriving by train are met at the 
Railroad Station without charge. 


All White Mountain roads are kept 
open throughout the Winter. You can 
travel by car as well as during the Sum- 
mer. Inquiries invited. 


the COBB ESTATE ai 6 ims 


HENRY L. COBB, Proprietor Residence: Mountain Rest Inn 


INTERVALE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


accommodations at differing 


rates—but the same traditionally fine 
meals are served to all guests and all 


enjoy the same privileges. 














































Wilson Bently 


Mysterious or no—they are always 
six branched—always sexagonal. 

Research has shown that the crys- 
tals start in their growth from a tiny 
nucleus and grow outward, each sec- 
tion in itself a perfect design, all sec- | 
tions developing simultaneously. 
There is the open, feathery type... 
and the solid compact type. The 
former is born in low-lying clouds. 


The latter comes from distances of 
eight miles and more, having been 
buffeted about perhaps for days and 
days, in air currents, electricity, and 


moisture. 

The intricate and wonderful de- 
signs of the snow crystals are caused 
by the inclusions of air... the crystal 
itself being formed by particles of 
water, invisible molecules, floating in 
the air. 

I have caught at least one extremely 
rare snow crystal of the solid type. 
The center of its design is made up of 
small bone-like fragments, or bundles, 
suggesting the plan of pyramids. I 
call it the Egyptian Crystal. Its edges 
have queer hieroglyphic etchings and 
resemble the symbols on Cleopatra's 
needle. 

The next time I see Job I am going 
to tell him about that one. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
INFLUENCE 
ON FIGURE SKATING 


FiGURE SKATING IN AMERICA Is A Com- 

PARATIVELY NEW DEVELOPMENT... IN 

Wuicu New ENGLAND HAs PLAYED A 
Major Part 


By THeresA WELD BLANCHARD 


Mrs. Blanchard, at present editor of SKATING, 

has won every National and North American 

figure skating title (except N. A. Fours) and 

has been on every Olympic Winter Sports 
Team 


Figure skating was brought to 
America about 1904 by Irving Bro- 
kaw of New York and the late 
George H. Browne of Cambridge. 
Thus a New Englander was active in 
starting this fascinating form of sport 
and since then New Englanders have 
been prominent in competitive and 
executive figure skating circles. 

People have skated for centuries, 
but many do not realize that figure 
skating as it is done today is a com- 
paratively new development. Before 
1goo there were three distinct styles 
of skating,—Continental, English, and 
American. However figure skating, as 
it is now done all over the world, is 
the International Style based almost 
entirely on the Continental. 

Mr. Browne and Mr. Brokaw were 
enthusiastic skaters and made trips to 
Switzerland and other European skat- 
ing centers as often as their business 
permitted. In New York and Boston 
were groups of other enthusiasts who 
eagerly copied all that these two 
pioneers showed them. As time went 
on more and more skaters abandoned 
the American style and adopted the 
restrained yet graceful Continental 
form. In 1911, Lady Evelyn Grey, 
daughter of Earl Grey, then Governor 
General of Canada, came to Boston 
with a party of Ottawa skaters ex- 
pressly to learn the new style from us. 
The next year a group of twelve Bos- 
ton skaters made a return visit to 
Ottawa and gave numerous exhibi- 
tions; this trip was the forerunner of 
almost annual visits to Ottawa by the 
members of The Skating Club of Bos- 
ton. While there are many older skat- 
ing clubs in the United States, The 
Skating Club of Boston is one of the 
first founded for the express purpose 
of fostering the International Style. 

Figure skating was first practised 
on ponds at country clubs such as 
The Country Club at Brookline, 
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Winter Sports Carnival 
at Boston Garden 








{|As spectacular as was the 1935 Winter Sports Exposition 
held at Boston Garden, the 1936 show now being 
planned is sure to exceed last year’s first effort, in every 
way. The Garden ski hill will be greatly improved for 
both the jumping and downhill running events. Walter 
Brown has ingeniously arranged the hill for the 1936 show 
so that more room will be given the skiers after complet- 
ing their jumps, and with no interference by the ice sur- 
face used for the fancy skating exhibition. 

{in this yeat’s Ski Show, every effort will be made to have 
the Garden arena approximate an outdoor setting. More 
and better snow, with new and novel features of lighting 
and decoration should make unsurpassed conditions for 
skiing and skating, as well as presenting a scenic setting of 
real beauty. 


{In the 1936 show, some twenty internationally famous 
ski stars will be seen in action, as well as the world’s out- 
standing exponents of figure and fancy skating. There 
will be an improved sled-dog exhibit with no less than 
five teams competing in the arena events. 


{Unusual interest has been shown by manufacturers and 
dealers in winter sportswear and equipment, in the exposi- 
tion end of the show. The Garden exposition hall will 
house the exhibits of the country’s outstanding dealers, 
with a showing of the very latest in ski styles, equipment, 
and winter sports clothing. Already the majority of the 
exposition floor space has been disposed of. There will, 
too, be interesting exhibits, such as Admiral Byrd's South 
Pole camp, and a ski museum showing the history and 
progress of the art. 


{The dates for the National Winter Sports Exposition at 
Boston Garden are from Sunday, November 29th to Sun- 
day, December 6th, thus giving eight full days for the 
thousands of New England winter sports enthusiasts to 
visit the show and get their fill of the exciting arena con- 
tests and the trade expositions. 


{Two arena shows will be held each day. The program of 
contests will run for approximately one hour and a half, 
starting at 2:30 in the afternoon and‘again at 8:30 at 
night. As the Garden doors will be open from 1:00 P. M. 
to 11:00 P. M. daily, ample opportunity will be afforded 
patrons to see and profit by the exhibits in the vast Gar- 
den exposition hall, which is in direct contact with the 
sports arena, on the same floor level. 


{The Winter Sports Exposition, now an annual Boston 
Garden event, was conducted for the first time a year ago 
as an experiment. It was conceived by Walter Brown, as- 
sistant to his father George V. Brown, general manager 
of Boston Garden. So successful was the 1935 show, and 
so well patronized, plans were immediately made to make 
it a yearly event. Much was learned from the 1935 three- 
day show that has been turned to good purpose in making 
the 1936 show bigger and better in every way. 


{Situated as it is at the North Station in Boston, the gate- 
way to the northern New England sports country, the 
Boston Garden is an ideal location for holding such an 
event. This was certainly evidenced a year ago when more 
than five thousand persons were turned away on the final 
night of the show. Apvt. 
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Mass., and the Brae Burn Country 
Club, in Newton, as well as The Cam- 
bridge Skating Club which has a very 
attractive outdoor pond in Cam- 
bridge and is a very popular club. In 
1912 the Boston Arena was built and 
The Skating Club of Boston was 
formed the next winter. The New 
Haven Skating Club was organized 
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about this time and met several times 
a week at the New Haven Arena. 
Indoor conditions naturally are the 
most satisfactory as one can always be 
sure of excellent ice and no wind or 
bitter cold to make skating disagree- 
able. 

From the small start by Mr. Browne 
and Mr. Brokaw figure skating has 
spread all over the continent. More 
than forty clubs belong to the Asso- 
ciation and in Canada there are four- 
teen clubs in their Figure Skating De- 
partment and many more smaller 
ones scattered over the country. 
SKATING, the official bulletin of 
the U. S. F. S. A. has a subscription 
list of over 2,000. 

The first competitions in the Inter- 
national Style were held in. 1914 at 
New Haven—these being open 
amateurs living in North America. 
The Boston club provided about half 
the competitors, the others coming 
from New York, New Haven, and 
Montreal. I was fortunate enough to 
beat Miss Edith Rotch of Boston by 
one quarter of a point to win the 
Ladies’ Championship and with Mr. 
Nathaniel Niles placed second in 
pairs, to Miss Jeanne Chevalier and 
Mr. Norman Scott of Montreal. 

The National Championships held 
annually are limited to United States 
citizens and to foreigners who have 
lived at least year within our 
boundaries. Boston and its surround- 
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to 


one 


ings have provided the majority of 
title holders every year. Not only do 
we continue to hold most of the Na- 
tional titles, but our club members 
win many of the National Junior and 
Novice Championships. For example 
seven of the 
eleven national titles! 

In ig20, Mr. Niles and I went to 
the Olympic Figure Skating events at 
Antwerp. Although Mr. Brokaw had 
taken part in some earlier European 
competitions, we were the first pair 


in 1934 we won out 


and I was the first girl to skate over 
there in first class events. It was a 
most thrilling and interesting experi- 
ence. In 1928 we sent a full team 
consisting of Miss Maribel Y. Vin- 
son of Winchester, Mr. Roger F. 
Turner Milton, Mr. Sherwin C. 
Badger of Boston, Miss Loughran ol 
New York, Mr. Niles and myself. 
These skaters also entered the World 
Championships and did extremely 
well, although as yet no World title 
has ever been won by a skater from 
the United States. 

In Executive circles New England- 
ers have played an equally important 
part. When the United States Figure 
Skating Association was formed in 
ig21, Mr. A. Winsor Weld of Boston, 
then President of The Skating Club 
of Boston, was elected President and 
served for four years. Since then the 
Presidency rotated every 
years, and of the other four men who 
have held the office two have 
Bostonians. Mr. Charles M. 


of 


has two 


been 


Rotch 


and Mr. Richard L. Hapgood of Bos- 
serving 


ton, now are their second 





term as President and Secretary re- 
spectively. Many other Bostonians 
hold positions on the Executive Com- 
mittee and as Chairmen of the vari- 
ous standing committees. 

In World competition we are faced 
with a great handicap, the Atlantic, 
which prevents large numbers of our 
skaters seeing and mingling with the 
foreign stars; however, we have made 
a creditable showing over there and 
our champions are respected and 
admired. 

The outstanding person in 
skating world today and one of New 
England’s most prominent figures in 
Maribel Y. Vinson. Only 


child of two enthusiastic skaters, she 


oul 


sport is 


was put on the blades at the age of 
four and showed 
At the present time she holds the Na- 
tional Single, and Pair Champion- 
ship with George E. B. Hill of Bos- 
ton, as well as the North American 
Pair Championship. 

The biggest development in the 
last few years is the opening of a sum- 
mer skating season at Lake Placid. Ice 
is laid in the Olympic Arena July first 
and kept until the middle of August 
when the season is brought to a close 
with a three night carnival. ‘This sum- 
mer, the fifth season of ice skating in 
summer, over 100 people were there 
daily and the show was a sell-out at 
each performance. Many skaters take 
their vacations there and profit great- 
ly by being able to practise, free from 
the cares and worries of business and 
social life which are present during 
the winter in their home rinks. 


remarkable talent. 
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The Tram’s in the Air 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


including Mt. Kinsman, 4,363 feet 
high) lies in Franconia Notch above 
Echo Lake, north of Moosilauke. 
This was the location selected by a 
committee appointed by the governor 
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View of Lafayette From Nearby the Proposed Tower 
Cannon Mountain 











in 1934 to make a study of the proper 
place for a tramway in the White 
Mountains. This committee, com- 
posed of John W. Childs (Engineer 
of the Highway Department) John H. 
Foster and J. C. MacLeod reported 
as follows: 

“As a result of our hearings and 
careful study of the situation we are 
unanimously agreed that the con- 
struction of a tramway is a feasible 
proposition which will be of great fu- 
ture value to the state. We unquali- 
fiedly favor the location of a tramway 
on Cannon Mountain in Franconia 
Notch provided that the aesthetic 
value of Cannon Mountain and the 
Notch are preserved and it is our 
opinion that this can be done with 
financial success under state control.” 

The location of the tram on Can- 
non Mountain is not only favored by 
that commission but is also we under- 
stand, the choice of the more conserv- 
ative members of the Dartmouth Out- 
ing Club (who say they do not want 
cables and “high heeled goofers” 
under the noses of their picturesque 
club cabins) as well as by a group of 
landscape architects headed by Ar- 
thur Shurcliff of Boston. 
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Wuart Is AN AERIAL TRAM? 


To consider the situation quite 
aside from Cannon and Moosilauke, 
just what is an aerial tram? It is the 
modern conception of steep mountain 
transportation—it is a car partly en- 
closed in glass carrying from 10 to 25 
passengers supported on a tight cable 
and drawn by another cable from a 
Station at one level up to a station at 
a higher level at a speed of approxi- 
mately 1,000 feet a minute. 

Anyone who has ridden an aerial 
tram abroad does not forget the sen- 
sation—as he swings silently and thril- 
lingly into space, without the com- 
forting roar of an aeroplane to reas- 
sure him, he suddenly remembers 
with a rush of joy and consolation 
that he is traveling in the safest way 
in the world; that insurance under- 
writers rate it ten times safer than 
steam; and that there has never been 
a fatal accident in the history of aer- 
ial tram transportation. 


Anp Way? 

The advantages of an aerial tram 
come under two major groupings— 
advantages to sightseers in general, 
advantage to skiers in particular. 

The casual sightseer is enabled to 
know his mountain better in a safe 
and pleasant way. Those unable to 
climb mountains are introduced to a 








On Cannon Mountain “Where You'd Come Down.” 


Upper Part of the Taft Trail 


new and beautiful land above the 
clouds. Mountains become a winter as 
well as a summer playground. It is 
generally felt—particularly by those 














Thrift, 
To a Yankee,” 


Is the Best Way 
To Do lt 


In some parts of the country, 
thrift may be just an oldfashioned 
idea, but in New England it still is 
the best way to do it. 


A true New Englander abhors 
waste because it is a sign of slack- 
ness and foolishness. 


First National Stores, born and 
raised in New England, has served 
the old tradition of true thrift by 
pioneering in better ways of get- 
ting food from producer to the 
family table. The Company's con- 
tribution to the marketing of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars worth 
of New England products has 
meant a larger return to the farm- 
er for his product, a lower price 
to the housewife. 


Examples of how this is being 
done, with potatoes, apples, 
matches, milk, fresh vegetables, 
candy and confectionery and 
scores of other products of New 
England, are studied throughout 
the country by those interested in 
a more economical distribution of 
necessaries of life. 


And First National methods, as 
developed in its warehouses, trans- 
portation and retail stores, have 
been approved by the keenest of 
all judges of Thrift—the New 
England Housewife. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
STORES 


INC. 


*Second in a series of advertise- 
ments especially prepared for the 
YANKEE Magazine reflecting the 
intimate relation of First National 
Stores to the New England— 
Yankee tradition. 

























































who have traveled in the Alps—that 
the recreational possibilities of the 
White Mountains have scarcely been 
nicked. An aerial tram will focus the 
attention of the country upon them. 

Skiers are waiting with excitement 
and profound interest for the appear- 
ance of the tram. The Ski Club Hoch- 
gebirge has asked the New England 
Council to take action, listing the fol- 
lowing reasons for what it considers 
the major step in the development of 
skiing in the northeast country: 

(1) To afford the novice a means of 


access to alpine snow conditions. 


(2) To afford all skiers an opportunity, 
if they wish, to devote most of their time 
and strength to skiing down hill. 


(3) To free the steep trails from the 
congestion and accidents resulting from skiers 
going both up and down at the same time. 


(4) To advertise and acquaint others 
than the few now most active in skiing with 
the fact that New England offers continuous 
good skiing conditions where snow can be 
counted on as surely as in most Swiss resorts. 


(5) To afford the advanced skier who 
would naturally go to Switzerland the same 
facilities and interest which would take him 
to Europe in the winter. 


(6) To justify a skier in regularly tak- 
ing long trips on a Saturday noon to Sun- 
day night week-end. (The skier from Boston 
now drives all Saturday afternoon, climbs on 
skis four hours on Sunday and is running 
down—the real pleasure—perhaps a total of 
twenty minutes and then drive back to Bos- 
ton. Twenty minutes of fun for a week- 
end of exertion!) 


In addition the question of in- 
creased revenue for the state must not 
be neglected. The European trams 
have inevitably been paying proposi- 
tions. The Litthe Harzburgbahn tram- 
way for instance which cost $92,000 to 
build, took in $17,000 the first 87 days 
of operation. An engineer of the 
Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road, who has made a survey of aerial 
trams states that any aerial tram, 
properly located, is a paying proposi- 
tion. 

Profits in this country would be on 
a larger scale than abroad because of 
the larger number of automobiles on 
the road—Austria for instance, has 
only 17,000 automobiles while New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut—an 
area identical in size—have 2,000,000 
automobiles. Autos, they say, are im- 
portant contributing factors to any 
tramway business. 

Fare would be about 60 cents 
round trip for adults, go cents for 
children—the price varying somewhat 
winter and summer. One-way tickets 
would be sold. The estimated cost of 
building a tramway on Cannon 
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Mountain is approximately $200,000, 
and the estimated gross return ap- 
proximately $82,000 compared with a 
similar cost and a gross of $54,000 at 
Moosilauke. 

The defenders of Cannon Moun- 
tain feel, naturally, that more visitors 
are attracted to Franconia Notch 
than to Mt. Moosilauke. 

Who-—they say—except Dartmouth 
men ever heard of Moosilauke? Who 
even knows how to spell it? But who 
in the country has not heard of Fran- 
conia Notch? Breathes there a man 
with soul so dead who never to him- 
self has said J must see the Old Man 
of the Mountain? 

As for the febrile protests that an 
aerial tram will clutter up the envir- 
ons of the hard-faced Old Man—vio- 
late and defame him—the Cannonites 
snap their fingers. Landscape authori- 
ties say no. It will only increase his 
prestige, will, in fact, be an offering 
at his shrine. 

Lost River—the Flume—Echo Lake 
—Paradise Falls—Crystal Cascade— 
Tuckerman Ravine—every one of 
these magic words will be on the lips 
of visitors to Cannon Mountain. But 
—Moosilauke? What magic words— 
other than Wah-hoo-wah—are there? 


LoapED CANNONS 


The Franconia group—backed by 
the state commission who made a sci- 
entific study of the question—are load- 
ing their cannons. 

What state, board, or town they 
say would be willing to finance the 
“Moosilauke” tram in the face of a 
smaller revenue to the annual tune of 
$30,000? 

But—they say—we must get togeth- 
er. If you favor Moosilaukee—that’s 
the name, isn’t it?—you are complete- 
ly misguided. Let us get together. We 
have the commission behind us, part 
of the Dartmouth alumni, Mr. Shur- 
cliff, and thirty thousand dollars (the 
difference in estimated gross). You 
can't deny that from the point of 
view of accessibility—most important 
point—we have you cold. We have 
you by the hair. In fact we see no rea- 
son in the world for considering an 
aerial tramway on Mt. Moosilauke. 
But let us combine in presenting a 
united front to the legislature. We all 
want a tramway—we must agree on 
a site. Having looked at it from all 
sides in this non-partisan* approach— 
why not decide on Cannon? 





*Editor’s Note: ? 





HELP For 
YANKEES 





JUST FIGURE OUT WITH ME 
as one thrifty Yankee to another. If 
your family spends only as much as 
$100 a year on men’s suits and over- 
coats, and you could get a superior 
product for about half as much— 
isn’t it worth looking into? 


We weave virgin wool fabrics for 
the most famous tailors in the coun- 
try. You can buy our extra yardage, 
made-to-measure in suits and over- 
coats, at about half the normal 
price, because you buy direct at the 
mill. 


Finely styled patterns, beautiful 
tailoring,—a factory-wide choice of 
fabrics! Ready to wear—$24 per 
suit or overcoat! I'll leave the excel- 
lence of pattern, quality, and fit up 
to your good judgment. But you cer- 
tainly owe it to your reputation for 
thriftiness to see us, and look at 
what we have! 


We'll swop a real suit of 
clothes for 24 good dollars. 
Must be Yankee money. 


ALFRED C. GAUNT & CO. 
ETHUEN, MAS 


Mise AS MILL 


MILL SALESROOM: 
Near Town Hall, Methuen, Mass. 


FACTORY BRANCH SALESROOM: 
100 Boylston St., Room 938, Boston, Mass. 
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YANKEE 


for CHRISTMAS! 


No gift will be more acceptable to any Yankee, anywhere. On 
behalf of your relations and friends who make their homes away 
from their native New England we bespeak your special considera- 
tion. For them, a monthly visit from YANKEE throughout the year 
is the next best thing to a trip back home. Put down a subscription 
to YANKEE for every one of them on your Christmas list. And by no 
means forget the folks right here at home. 


To announce gift subscriptions, we are sending (in the donor’s 
name) a handsome folder with a 4-color reproduction of a winter 
scene in the New Hampshire mountains, painted by that famous 
artist, Maxfield Parrish. The announcement and a copy of the cur- 
rent issue of YANKEE will reach the recipient at Christmas time. 


Special rate for Christmas gift subscriptions: 





One s ubscript 10n $2.00 


Two, or more $1.50 each 


The December, 1936 issue will be included without extra charge 





To Order 


You need not send any money with your order unless you prefer 
to do so. A bill, payable after January 1, 1937, will be sent later. 


A convenient order blank will be found in this issue of YANKEE. 
Additional names may be written on the back, or on any sheet of 
paper. Please write very plainly (better still, print or typewrite) and 
be sure to fill in your own name and address in the space provided. 


Postage to Canada, 50c; foreign, $1.00, extra. 


You may send as many gift subscriptions as you please at these 
special rates. We have an extra supply of copies and we are pre- 
pared to take care of a rush of orders. But in order that we may 
give you the best possible service we urge you to do your Christmas 
shopping early. 


Send all orders to: 


YA NKEE (Subscription Department) 


Dus.in, N. H. 
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HOSPITALITY 
NEEDS NO ADVERTISING 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26] 


table by her bed. They had been sent 
by folks of our village whom we 
scarcely knew. During the weeks of 
her recovery there were more flowers 
and often her husband on entering 
her room, found strangers there who 
explained, shyly, that they had taken 
the liberty of dropping in to cheer a 
sick woman who was a newcomer to 
Vermont and did not 
people. 

That was not the beginning of our 
experience with Vermont hospitality, 
nor has it been the end. Day by day 
since we came here we have felt our- 
selves rooting more deeply in the 
warm and friendly soil of Vermont. 
We have as many friends here now as 
we numbered in New York after life- 
long residence there. It has been Ver- 
mont hospitality, not our own charm, 
that has given us these, for we do not 
make friends easily. Two months’ res- 
idence in a Virginia town taught us 
that. 

Our village never calls attention to 
the profusion and excellence of its 
hospitality. Virginia does, yet I es- 
teem Vermont’s the more highly des- 
pite its lack of advertising. 

The Yankee’s welcome to the stran- 
ger is less famed than the South’s, just 
as the ingenious and palatable foods 
invented by the New Englander are 
neglected, most unfairly, while folks 
go into raptures over the larger claims 
of “real Southern cooking.” 

These things, as I have said, are a 
matter of advertising. Southern hos- 
pitality gets it. New England's does- 
n't. The real and precious things of 
life rarely need it. 


know many 





Editorial Note: In last month’s edi- 
torial we printed a Thanksgiving 
poem which we had found in a very 
old magazine, in which the author 
had been marked “Unknown”. We are 
pleased to announce that this poem 
has been subsequently identified by 
Mrs. Lyman Gale of Temple, N. H. 
as having been written by her grand- 
father, John Ware. 
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Winter Sports 


and Winter Sports Equipment 


MAINS US ACCESSNBLIS 


By EARLE DOUCETTE 


Mr. Doucette, Publicity Director for the State 

of Maine, makes his headquarters, along with 

Everett Greaton, Secretary of the Maine De- 
velopment Commission, in Augusta 






“6 FANS have not, as yet, 
learned how accessible 
Maine is in the win- 
ter. Traveling along Maine highways 
during the winter months is as good, 
if not better, than in the summer. It 
is a matter of pride with the Maine 
Highway Commission to keep every 
road in the very best of condition 
even during the heaviest storms. 

Maine roads in the winter are wide, 
well sanded and safe as attested by 
the fact that driving at this season is 
attended by fewer mishaps than at 
any other time. 

Driving at even a moderate rate of 
speed, winter sports fans can negoti- 
ate the distance between Boston and 
the Maine hills in a little over three 
hours. Last year hundreds of cars 
laden with family groups or parties 
of young people took the enjoyable 
drive up U. S. Route No. 1 into the 
Maine snow country. Some spent just 
the day in Maine, returning in the 
evening, after an exhilarating outing 
spent in the crisp Maine atmosphere. 
Others came for a week-end spending 
a night at a hospitable farm house or 
at a typical Maine inn or hotel. 

These numerous automobile par- 
ties that came into the state last year 
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Maine Development Commission 















For Real 
WINTER SPORTS 


come to 
FRYEBURG, MAINE 


Sporty, Natural SKI TRAILS 
(Also open slopes for beginners) 
Lighted SKI TOW 
TOBOGGAN CHUTE 
Day and Night Activities over 
Week-ends 
Excellent Local Overnight and Dining 
Accommodations at Reasonable Rates 
FRYEBURG 
WINTER SPORTS COMMITTEE 








reflected the personalities and inclin- 
ations of the individuals of which 
they were composed. Many journeyed 
to the popular sports areas of Frye- 
burg, Mount Desert, 
Rumford, and 


Bridgeton, 
Moosehead, Camden, 
Aroostook where they mingled with 
the hundreds of others of their kind 
to enjoy the well-developed trails and 
runs in those localities. 

Others, in a spirit of adventure, 
just rode along until they encoun- 
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The Smiling Cow Shop 


Winter Headquarters at Lewiston, Maine 

















Model Y 


“FRANKLIN” 
STOVE 


Ideal for camp or home. Warms and brightens. 
Easily Installed. Burns wood. Write for details. 


Weood & Bishop Ceo. 
Bangor, Maine 














Shown in this picture are: 
Murphy and Son, along back around 1910 


the Clerk, Mr. Wm. Murphy, and the Cook, at the ““Wangan’’ Camp of Cornelius 
That queer looking front section was called the “‘dingle’’; it 
kept out the weather and was used for heavy storage 


Located at Caribou Cove, Nesourdnahunk Lake. 


Old Town Woolen Co., lnc. of Old Town and Guilford, Maine, recently built an old time “Wangan” Camp 
in the Maine woods and then shipped it to Boston where it has been on exhibition at Jordan Marsh Company 


The Old Town Line Mackinaws and Spectator Coats will 
meet your full approval. Ask to see it at your local dealer’s 


OLD TOWN WOOLEN COMPANY 


Old Town 


and 


Guilford, Maine 
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tered likely-looking slopes and en- 
joyed a day spent on a spot of their 
own choosing. 

Snow trains, of which there will be 
more this year than in the past, will 
offer transportation to thousands of 
snow enthusiasts to Maine snow cen- 
ters. 





Tue Fish THROWN Back 


A business man who for years has 
spent the month of August at a camp 
in Maine says he gets three sorts of 
pleasure out of fishing. First, he en- 
joys catching the fish needed at camp 
—fish to be eaten; second, he enjoys 
catching fish that are thrown back 
because they are not needed; third, 
he enjoys most the fish he almost 
catches—the fish that get away. The 
fish that get away make an appeal to 
the imagination. Undoubtedly they 
are always bigger and better than any 
of the fish actually caught. 

Thinking about what he said we 
wondered if the same _ philosophy 
could not be used effectively by men 
in business. Take the sport of earning 
money. First, money must be earned 
to supply one’s needs. The actual 
needs of different men vary. But there 
is a limit beyond which needs do not 
go. That is when we reach the fisher- 
man’s second pleasure—that of catch- 
ing fish or earning money just for the 
fun of doing the job and getting act- 
ual results. What is caught or earned 
may then be tossed back into the 
common fund with an easy consci- 
ence. The third pleasure in the busi- 
ness field, of course, is the big 
dreams that never quite come true, 
but which almost do. 


Thomas Dreier 


Watch for the 


Come to Maine Section 





in next month’s 


YANKEE 








SKI from the 


Bangor House 
Bangor, Maine 
Our facilities include the new 
Bald Mountain Ski Trail 


The upper half expert, with 25 
degree grade; lower slope intermedi- 
ate. Two fine practice slopes, with 
one lighted for night skiing. 


Instruction by Al Trafton 
ROR OT STRATE ARERR ES 
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Last year, at least one locality in 
Maine offered the “something new” 
that is always sought by many people. 

Deep in the wooded district near 
Patten, about 94 miles north of Ban- 
gor in a section long noted for the 
hunting and fishing it affords, a few 
of the sporting camp owners decided 
that the beauties of their part of the 
state in the winter-time were too de- 
lightful to be wasted. Acting on the 
impulse, many of them remained 
open long aiter the last hunter had 
departed to accommodate a number 
of their summer guests who returned 
to view their favorite section of the 
state wrapped in its winter mantle of 
snow. 

These winter visitors returned with 
enthusiastic stories of days spent in 
the forest silences of the region; days 
spent on snowshoes following a trap- 
per .as he followed the trap line; days 
spent acquiring photographic treas- 
ures of animals impossible to get at 
any other time and of snow pictures 
of mountains encircled by the majes- 
tic forests of the region. Then too, 
they recounted the joys of days spent 
on the frozen wastes of the numer- 
ous lakes and ponds of the region 
angling through the ice for trout and 
salmon. Bountiful “he man’ fare 
served in weather-tight log cabins and 
evenings spent before a roaring wood 
fire completed the winter adventure 
in the North Woods. 

And so Maine will offer not one 
brand of outdoor sports this winter, 
but many. 

You will find it easy to get to Maine 
this winter—but you will find it hard 
to break away. 


Distance From Boston, Sports Facili- 
iies and Accommodations 


RuMForD—184 MILEs 


Car over state highways to area; train direct to 
area, One of the largest ski jumps in east—trails 
rums——marathon trails—slalom courses—open slopes 
novice, intermediate and expert skiing of all types. 
Snowshoeing. Hotels one quarter mile distant. 

FRYEBURG-BRIDGETON— 148 MILES 

Car over state highways direct to area—trains 
direct. Ski tow—ski joring—huge open slope novice 
and intermediate—expert and intermediate runs. 
paating—toboggan runs. Snowshoeing. Inns, farm 
10 uses, 


CAMDEN— 199 MILEs 


car over Route 1 from Boston direct to area 
Train to Rockland seven miles away—to area from 
there by bus. Ski tow—open slopes—trailis, runs, all 
Gegrees of skill. ice boating, tobogganing, snow- 
shoeing, horse racing. Hotels, farms, ipns, tourists 
homes, 
PATTEN—344 MILEs 

Train direct—car over state roads Snowshoeing— 
skiing, mountain climbing, ice fishing, trapping, 
woods photography. Sporting camps. 


MoosEHEAD—316 MILEs 


Train direct—car direct over state roads. Tobog- 
ganing, skiing, icefishing. Hotels, sporting camps. 


AROOsTOOK—380 MILEs 


I rain direct—car direct over state roads. Car- 
niva 8 skiing, skating, tobogganing, horse racing 
Hotels, farm houses. 
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WROOSTOOK MARATEION 


By William L. Robbins 





Poratoss and grain are not all that 
these fields bear. Along in December 
comes the snow and usually plenty of 
it. 

Skiing came to this section, I sus- 
pect, when the hardy band of people 
from old Sweden came to Maine more 
than 60 years ago under the leader- 
ship of W. W. Thomas and settled 
the towns of New Sweden and Stock- 
holm, a few miles north and west of 
Caribou. 

The Swedish influence, moreover, 
is not confined to the practice of ski- 
ing itself; it is also seen in the types 
of skis used, for there are many, many 
pairs of genuine Swedish skis made in 
New Sweden by men whose fathers 
and grandfathers were expert ski 
craftsmen in the old country and 











Ouelletie, Ostlund, Johnson 


this. And beautiful skis they are, fin- 
ished with a pride in traditionally 
fine workmanship that will not bow 
to commercialism. The ski makers of 
New Sweden and other towns of this 
section have a ready and steadily 
growing demand for their product, 
which includes every type—long lean 
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SKI JORING IS A FAVORITE WINTER SPORT AT MANY A MAINE WINTER 
SPORTS CENTER 


Maine Development Commission 








Winter Sportswear 


We feature an extensive line of 
SKI SUITS e MACKINAWS e JACKETS 


BOOTS and SHOES 
for Men and Boys 













Sanford 
Maine 














ones for racing, stouter, heavier ones 
for jumping, other models for slalom 
and cross country travel. 

Perhaps it was a famous race of old 
Sweden that was the inspiration 
of the first ski marathon ever to be 
pulled off in the United States. Four 
hundred and sixteen years ago a ski 
run of go kilometers brought famous 
King Vasa back to save Sweden from 
the Danes who had tyrannized his 
country. It became an annual event 
to race the “Vassaloppet” from Salen 
to Mora. 

So it was a hardy bunch of four- 
teen, more than half of them Swedes, 
who left Bangor in a snowstorm on 
last February 17th headed north for 
Caribou. That snow quickly turned 

















On Highway No. 1 








W. H. Nickerson 


22 different styles - 104 sizes - $5.25 up 
24 hour shipments guaranteed 





We Make the Best 


SAG-NO-MORE SNOW SHOES are the 
best you can buy at any price, yet not ex- 
pensive. They are made by master crafts- 
men from the finest white ash and special- 
ly cured hides obtainable, sturdily built, 
light, well shaped, evenly balanced, and 
guaranteed not to sag when wet. 


We also supply Sandals, Slippers, Tobog- 
gans, Cushions, Moccasins, Skis, Ski 
Harnesses, Poles, Wax, and Skate Straps. 


WRITE for BOOKLET of Styles, 
Sizes and Equipment Suggestions 


SAG-NO-MORE SNOW SHOE COMPANY 


Oldest Manufacturer of Snow Shoes in the Country 


NORWAY. MAINE 


H. H. Hosmer 











Winter Sports 
Engineering Service 





not to do as well as what to do. 


368 Railroad Avenue 





Years of experience in the designing, manufacturing and erection of equip- 
ment for Winter Sports, as well as the planning of many prominent loca- 
tions, qualify The Hussey Manufacturing Company to offer expert advice 
and engineering service on contemplated projects. We can advise on what 


SKI JUMPS, TOWS and TRAILS 
CLUB HOUSES and SHELTERS 
BOB SLED RUNS GRAND STANDS 
TOBOGGAN CHUTES SLALOM COURSES 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
Address P. W. HUSSEY, ENGINEERING DIVISION 


THE HUSSEY MFG. CO. 


IRONWORKERS SINCE 1835 


North Berwick, Maine 


















to rain, and the route was over an 
icy highway that had been graveled. 
Clothing became soaked. Ski boots 
filled with water. Only the stoutest 
heart could carry on under these mis- 
erable conditions, but twelve of them 
did and finished the first day’s run to 
Lincoln, 50 miles. The next day it 
rained hard again but eleven started 
and five finished the 46 mile grind to 
Haynesville. During this day, ap- 
proaching Aroostook County, condi- 
tions began to change. Rain changed 
to snow. Traveling was much better, 
and the spirits of the men revived as 
they started the third day’s run to 
Mars Hill. The bunch was now nar- 
rowed down to five, and the five car- 
ried on and ended the race shortly 
after noon at the Post Office in Cari- 
bou, the first day of the winter carni- 
val in that town. 

The marathon had attracted na- 
tion-wide attention, and radio and 
press chronicled the day-by-day prog- 
ress of the intrepid skiers. All along 
the route were crowds at every village 
and cross roads. The men were ac- 
companied by a committee of at- 
tendants who traveled the highway 
and ministered to their needs. State 
police stuck close to them to render 
all possible assistance. Women 
dashed from their homes with hot 
coffee, doughnuts and other refresh- 
ments. A lady in Lincoln sat up all 
night drying out the heavy woolen 
clothing of the racers that it might be 
fit to wear the next morning. Hotels 
and restaurants in the towns vied 
with each other to shelter and give 
food to the racers. It was one of the 
best examples of the prevalence of 
the milk of human kindness that has 
ever been witnessed anywhere. 

With this encouragement, the boys 
had no recourse but to carry on and 
not disappoint those who were so 
anxiously looking for the finish of the 
race. A great throng of people lined 
the route as the skiers neared the fin- 
ish at Caribou, and when Buck Ost- 
iund of New Sweden crossed the line 
a mighty cheer arose. A ski length be- 
hind him was Bob Johnson, also of 
New Sweden who was the winner of 
the race with an elapsed time of 34.03 
hours. Ostlund’s time was 35.23. Only 
a few minutes separated the other 
three from each other. They were 


Sam Ouellette of Milo, Cloren Nute 
of Lincoln and Walter Stadig of Sol- 
dier Pond, the latter a 46-year-old ski- 
maker. 


Advt. 
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GONG ON 
WEDS MONTE! 


Dates to be included in this calendar must reach 
YANKEE no la.er than the 15th of the preceding 


month —~ . 
Dates for December HERE, is BOO K 


Nov. 16-Dec. 5—Exhibit John Whorf ° . . 
paintings “Grace Horne Galler is a true and animated picture 
ies, Boston. 
28-Dec. 5—Auto Show, Hartford, | 
Conn. | 
29-Dec. 6—Winter Sports Exhibition, 


Boston Garden. of down-east countryside and 
pes Sxeept Coon and Grafton, the old-fashioned rural char- 


Boston. 

2—Blanche Yurka, Clark Univ., h ° h bi d ° | 
Ww ter, Mass. 

Se acters Who inhabited it. 
herst College, Mass. 

2—Pianist Frank Glazer—Jordan 


TO YANKEES NO MATTER WHERE 











Hall, Boston. 
3-6—110th Cavalry Show, Boston. 
4—Burton Holmes lecture, “Spain”— T LAST, A BOOK of real American wit and humor! It is seldom 
Bushnell Memorial, Hartford, ; ; q 
: Conn. that books dealing with the real Yankee countryman are published, 
5—Piano Recital, Ruth Klug—Jor- | Shee Pad A , 
; dan Hall, Boston. | for few authors today know the distinctive habits of speech, methods 


5—Hugh Walpole, Clark University, . or . . ’ : 
Worcester, Mass. of expression and individual homespun philosophies of these old-fashioned 


6—Lecture, Hon. Constantine Ou- | people. Yet back in the pockets of the hills these people still persist even if 
mansky, “The New Russian Con- s 
stitution”—Ford Hall Forum, Bos- | the world does not know them. They are shrewd and capable and deep. They 
ton. . . , , . , 

7—Lecture, Cecil Brown, Oxford— | live their own lives and don't give a hoot what others think of them. The 
“Hellenism and Poetry,” Amherst 
College, Mass. 

7—Lecture, Annie Russell Marble, | ple, was born in the countryside of Maine and was raised amongst the people 
“Current Literature”, Worcester, . ; - ati nat ; 
Mass. he writes of. Thrown into intimate association with older people as a boy, 

7-26—Watercolors sponsored Modern . . : 
Art Museum—Grace Horne Gal- | he became closely associated with many of the neighborhood characters and 


leries, Boston. . , . 
1-26—Exhibit carved  book-ends | W4S thoroughly saturated in Yankee horse sense. All these things he has put 


“Wild Fowl”, Lewis Webb Hill. | into this moving story, a very funny and rollicking tale of Hiram Harding of 
Also sporting prints—Doll & 


ay 


author, Samuel L. Bradbury, noted as a lecturer and authority on these peo- 





= 


iti Ai 


Richards, Boston. the town of Hardscrabble and the vicissitudes and tribulations met by Hiram 
; 9—Don Cossacks, Bushnell Memor- . ‘ . ; , , 
ial, Hartford, Conn. in his courting of the buxom Widow Pettengill and his later adventures. 


9—Piano Recital, Ania Dorfmann— 
Jordan Hall, Boston. 

9-11—Maine State Poultry Show— 
Portland, Maine. 

10—Don Cossacks, Dartmouth, Han- 
over, N. H. 

10—Foreign policy Ass’n. dinner— 
Lord Marley, speaker, Worcester, 
M 





ass. 
10-11—Play: “Green Grow The Li- 
lacs”—Masquers, Amherst, Mass. 
10,11,12—American Premier, “Jonah 
and the Whale,” by James Bridie 
—Peabody Playhouse, Charles St., 


Boston. 
11—Don Cossacks, Worcester, Mass. ) i 
13—Lecture, Lord Marley, “Fugitives 4 _¥ 
from Fascism”—Ford Hall Forum, ¥ 
Boston. cS 
13—Don Cossacks, Symphony Hall, 


Boston. 

14—Lecture, Annie Russell Marble, 
“Books”, Boston, Mass. 

14—Regular meeting, Outing Club, 
Greenfield, Mass. 

14-Jan. 2—Exhibit paintings by Wil- 
liam H. Drury—Doll & Richards, 


=» Laon Senor Salvador De Mad- Hiram Harding of Hardscrabble 


ariga, “Outline of a Sensible Gov- 


rd | 
Ford ‘Hall Forum Bostes” | BY SAMUEL L. BRADBURY Illustrated, 254 p. $2.50 


22—Hartford Symphony Orchestra, 
Bushnell Memorial, Hartford, . 
Conn. Rutland, Vt 
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STOP AT EAU GALLIE, FLORIDA 


Half-way between Jacksonville and Miami 




















At the Famous 


OLEANDER’S | 


e HOTEL e COTTAGES e GARDENS e 








Championship Tennis Courts e Excellent Bathing 


Reservations on application only—mention this advertisement 








Hooking a big one 
on Carrova's Pier 


--and after a 
long, scrappy fight 












YANK £€€ 
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SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


[CONTINUED FROM INSIDE FRONT COVER] 


Deer’s Head, perfectly mounted, moth and 
pest treated, 10 point horns. Will swop for 
5x7 or 4x5 view camera or what have 
you in photographic material. S—68 





Will give trolley tokens for old U. S. 
stamps, old timetables, or trolley photos. 
S—69 


Who has a hooked rug to swop for year 
old twin Tom Cats? Beautiful pets; ward- 
robe consists of dressy leather collars, etc. 
S—70 


Have ¢ one set (two pair) boxing gloves, 
good condition, no blood stains. Will swop 
for a carriage lamp. O—1 


I'll swop a four drawer card filing cabinet, 
excellent condition, for a garden seat, prefer- 
ably metal. O—2 


Will swop $10 ukelele complete with 
strings, pick and good-looking felt case, for 
a fireplace wood basket—or anything suit- 
able for a lake cottage. O—4 


Winter's coming! Who needs a woman's 
dress coat, size 38, dark green, with excellent 
wolf fur collar? Original cost 2 years ago, 
$85. I'll take portable typewriter, any make, 
that will run (not run into repair money). 
O—5 


Will swop foreign stamps, mostly 19th 
century, for U. S. stamps, mostly pre-Farley. 
O—6 


I want to increase my fishing library and 
decrease my general collection: so what will 
you take for your fishing books? _Oo—8 


What does who want for a can of heavy 
maple syrup? Oo—9 


‘One perfect condition L iberty Head f penny, 
1833. You will have to be good to get 
this one. What have you? O—10 


Typing done in exchange for stamps and 














paper. Who'l i swop? Oo—11 
Camp cottage on Charles River, hour 
from Boston. Will swop for auto, trailer 


or painting—carpentry work on suburban 


house. O—12 

I have four mesh bed- springs, single, in 
good condition. I'll swop maple syrup. 
O—13 


I have 1/7 H. P. Motor and 16” oscil- 
— fan, both D. C., which I would swop 
for A. C. What have you? O—14 


- I have two pairs of very old wrought iron 
door hinges of unusual design. What have 
you to offer? O—016— 


Will swop autographed copy “of West Of 
East for well-mounted specimen of- Luna 
Moth, unpinned for Riker Mount. O—17 


To Swop: 1 Funk & Wagnall’s Standard 
Desk Dictionary for lightish sledge hammer 
or dung fork in fair condition. O—18 


I have a Savage 22 high powered rifle in 
good condition. What have you? O—20 


_ Genuine Mapie Syrup wanted. Will trade 
Texas-made products including chile powder 




















for making chile con carne, etc., with full 
directions. O—21 
One “HEALTH BUILDER” reducing 


machine only slightly used, in perfect condi- 
“ee you exchange a hooked rug for 
it. -—23 


Have you a bit of antique glass to swop 
for my cradle churn? O—24 


Who has pine cradle with hood, floral 
antique paper weight, old mirror or Godey's 
fashion book? What do you want? O—25 


YANK £€€ 














I have book Science of Life by H. G. 


Wells, new. Want Sunny Meadows by 
Thomas Dreier. O—26 
I have an old mahogany veneered desk, 


slant top, letter cupboard on one side, one 
small and four largish drawers. | want an old 
pine table for dining, paintless, long and nar- 
rowish, trestle, sawbuck or plain tapered legs. 
Must be solid, as we lean on our elbows. 
N—1 

have quantities A-1 
Would swop for books 
N—2 

Old theatre playbills and broadsides; also 
theatrical biographies. What have you? N—3 


I have set of old apothecary's scales; 
weights all there; good condition. What do 
you offer? N—4 





pipe organ music. 
What have you? 


Will swop a piece of lakeshore land on 


Newfound Lake, Bristol, N. H., 437 x 180 
feet, value $1,200; for property of like 
value, woodland, abandoned farm, village 
place. N—5 


Will swop fancy Indian basket (I am an 
Indian) for William Shakespeare's Venus 
and Adonis; the Bible in Indian, containing 
Old and New Testament. _N—6 


A moss rose picture in “black frame would 
leave my home for stamps, books, magazines 
of recent date. What have you in writers’ 
tools? N—8 


‘I want a large size hen-on-nest dish of 
milk glass. The swop—your pick from a 
few old pieces of glass or china of similar 


value. N—10 
For Currier and Ives cat pictures and 
scenes or floral antique paper weights, will 


swop children’s clothing or stamps from old 
collection. N—11 

Want reasonably complete dinner set or 
service plates in Lenox cobalt blue china. Will 
good bronzes or colorful hooked rugs inter- 
est you? N—12 

Wanted: 





Twin picture frames, inside 
measurement 15” x 19” or a little more— 
with glass. The frames must be the deep 
molding type, old of course. What do you 
want in n exchange? N—13 


Could anyone use second hand cheap silk 
stockings? What would you swop for them? 
N—16 


Will swop with collector, perfect Cathe- 
dral sugar bowl for authentic period chair, 
large folio Currier and Ives print of New 
England scene, Dutch foot swing-leg table, 
or other piece of antique of same value. 
N—18 


~ For decent. “piano will swop one green 
double spool bed and set 12 volumes, octavo, 
Vailima Edition Robt. Louis Stevenson, fine 
condition and one book on beer making, very 
rare. N—19 


Antique scent bottle, 5% inches, fiddle- 
shaped of clear pressed glass, neck clipped. 
Pretty special. What am I offered? N—20 


I have an unusual small (pint) pitcher with 
thistle molded on handle and vivid blue 
thistle design. Old. Good for the Scotch in 
you. When swopping—remember the Yan- 
kee in me and start high. Antiques preferred. 

1 





"plated 


in your 


One silv silver 
have you 


Large family—look! 
urn, gallon size. What 
preserve closet? N—22 





You can't keep your hands in your pockets 
all winter. Better have a pair of my Norweg- 
ian rag mittens; new; warm as a brooder 
stove. I want something enticing. N—23 


| 














CLASSIFIED 


(5c a word per insertion) 





RABBITS, WELLS, OLD LETTERS, 


ETC 


SUGGESTION 
HOOKED RUGS at each. Postage 
Selections sent for inspection. New England 
Ass., Inc. P. O. Box 893, Manchester, N. H 


CHRISTMAS 
HAND 
extra 
Sales 


Small 
90« 


scatter size 





FOR SALE—Genuine Angora Knitting Yarns, White 
and Colors. Machine-spun from wool grown in the 
town of Nelson. Mail orders filled. No samples 
Single balls 55c. Color card on request. Piece o’Land 
Angora’s, Munsonville, N 
WELL — WELL — WELL 
story but you'll never be satisfied until you have 
your own ARTESIAN WELL right in your own 
home. I dig "em — highest references. BURTON 
A. WILLARD, Dublin, » N. H 


It’s an old old 


COINS, 
Cata- 


CURIO 


INDIAN RELICS, BEADWORK, 
STAMPS, MINERALS, BOOKS, CURIOS 
logue 5c Indian Museum. EMLEY 
STORE, Northbranch, Kansas. 





LARGE OLD MILL STONE, excellent 
Hall’s Excelsior Mechanical Rank; 
glass. Mrs. R. G. Mason, Box 317, 


condition; 
also old Pattern 


Keene, N. H 





COLLECTOR WANTS old books, maps, 
music, A. B. Frost prints, etc Describe 
tak, 299 Main Street, Patterson, N 


documents, 
Joseph Lip- 


BEAU TIFU L CHRISTM AS CARDS. Your name 
printed on 50 with envelopes. post paid $1. Your 
money back if dissatisfied. SOUTHWORTH'S Mil- 
ford, Conn. 











REAL ESTATE, RESORTS, PLACES 
TO DINE, ETC. 


EVERY THING 
lot to estate 








IN } REAL E ESTATE—from house 
Co-operating with the N. H. State 
Development Commission and New England Coun- 
cil. Gilman C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., 
Keene, N. H 


WANTED TO RENT smal! 
way near Village in N. H 
Chestnut Street, Athol, Mass 


farm on Main High- 
Mrs. J. C. Perry, 1247 


JOBS WANTED 


WOMAN OF MIDDLE age wishes employment in 
small hotel or farm. Wages $12 per week. Experi- 
enced. To go home nights, Ycl, Dublin, N. H 





TWO WOMEN WISH employment as stitchers in 
factory. Wages expected $15 per week. Work in N 
H. on garments. Ycl 2, Dublin, N. H 


LET ME TYPEWRITE your manuscript, 
or otherwise, ready for the printer, at 
mately 40 cents per 1,000 words 
anteed. Write for details 
Church St., Norwich, Conn 


FOR MADAME 


“REAUTY AIDS.” fe 
50c. Shaving Cream 
or stamps 





technical 
approxi- 
Satisfaction guar- 
Lillian B. Hawes, 32 








Cr ry stal Cream 25c. Cold Cream 
25c. Samples each 10c. Coins 
Crystal Products, Box 214, Quincy, Mass 





BACK NUMBERS 


WANTED 
VANKEE 





VANKEES G W.—c/o 


April, 1936 











$10 snow shoes, 
I want wooden boxes, 


N—25 


You'd better have my 
cellent condition. 
or round or old time Valentines 


ex- 
oval 


Wanted anpriatable Yankee stories. Have 
various sizes of baby shoes and India print, 
strip. N—27 

Old hair-cloth sofa, 
gle barrel shot guns, 
you. 28 


100 years old. Two sin- 

for cash or what have 
Want to swop fifteen months old A. K. C. 
dog, house, auto, and city-broke, for a gen- 
tle hoss which can travel as fast as six miles 
an hour, and is able to go two whole hours 
without feed or rest. Good home guaranteed 
for hoss, and one expected for ‘‘Peter’’. 
N—29 


53 


























ebb wadl lis amp 


Castles, riches and power were at Aladdin's finger tips. Aladdin, the story 
goes, merely had to rub his lamp to bring the genie to perform his every wish. 


You too, may have a powerful genie to aid and assist you. With the speed 
and power of Aladdin's genie, the A. L. A. will come to you in times of need 
and stress. 


Driving a car is the greatest risk in life today. In one second you may be 
involved in serious difficulties through no fault of your own. The nearest tele- 
phone will put you in touch with your powerful friend—the A. L. A. Through an 
official garage your car will be repaired or towed if it is disabled. If you are 
held in jail under bail the A. L. A. genie is there to help you. If you are charged 
with violating one of the many varied automobile laws from overtime parking 
all the way up the scale to manslaughter (except liquor charges) you may employ 
an attorney and the A. L. A. will pay the bill. Touring is a pleasure when spe- 
cially devised personal itineraries and maps are your guide. 


No matter where you go—Bagdad, Capetown, South Africa, Los Angeles 
or just in the New England states, the powerful A. L. A. genie is at your call, 
making your trip truly enjoyable and carefree. 


For full particulars just drop a line to the head office in the Park Square 


Building at Boston or call at any of the many offices located in the principal 
cities in New England and New Jersey. 


Om 
AY 














Cstatlished in 1907 











